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AN IMPORTANT STEP 


toward the Solution of One of Life Insurance's 


Most Talked-of Problems 


Thee has long been a need for improving the method of compensating the life insurance 


agent. Desired is a system which provides him (1) a more stable income, (2) an income which 


follows more closely actual service rendered the policyholder and the Company, (3) a perma- 


nent and more profitable career in life insurance selling. 


Here is an Entirely New Plan of Renewal Compensation 


Now in Effect for NWNL Agents 


Effective September 1, 1939, Northwestern National Life, by announcing a new plan of re- 


newal compensation, took a great forward stride in the direction of rewarding its full-time 


producing agents in true proportion to the contribution made by them to the Company’s wel- 
fare in properly selecting, selling, and servicing their business. 
This new plan of renewal compensation is designed: 
(1) To encourage business that stays on the books to fulfill its purpose 
in protection, with consequent substantial savings to the public; 
(2) To pay well the agent who stays with the Company and serves his 
policyholders. 


Instead of paying a percentage of the renewal premiums, this new plan pays a flat amount 





per thousand of business renewing over and above certain required minimums, thus assuring 





the man with a high persistency record a rate of renewal compensation materially greater than 
the man with average or low persistency. The amount of commission paid per thousand is the 
same regardless of type of policy or amount of premium, but is graded according to the year in 
which the business was produced. Under the plan, renewal commissions are paid throughout 
the year in equal monthly instalments and quickly become the dominant source of an agent's 
earnings, even exceeding the first-year commissions from substantial volumes of new business. 

The new plan is not compulsory for any agent, but under it four out of five of NY NL’s full- 
time active agents benefit immediately by substantial increases in renewal earnings. In no event 
will an agent get less in renewal commissions than he is entitled under his present agency con- 


tract, and there is no reduction in the schedule of first-year commissions paid. 
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Right—Charles J. Zimmerman, new Above—He was out in front with 
president of the N.A.L.U., takes the New Rochelle baseball nine. 
charge of things at an early age. Dennis B. Maduro, second from left 
With him in the Merry Oldsmobile in top row, was manager of the 
are his mother and two sisters. team. You identify Charles. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


With the New President of the N.A.L.U.—See p. 15 


Taken at about the same time as the baseball pic- Where is that coat and stick going with you? Still a coat fancier at Dartmouth. Fred McKenzie 
is at left. 


ture, second year Hi. 
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TOO MANY 
STRINGS TO IT/ 





The first $1,000 of life insurance goes to pay the cost of dying. 


Protect your family with monthly income insurance to pay the cost of living. 


ASK THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MAN ABOUT IT 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 
Home Office Cincinnati 
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First Law of Nature 


far off lands, induces a turmoil of thought in the minds 

of peace loving peoples all over the world. The faith 
they have in the security of their own future is disturbed. 
As nation after nation is engulfed into the maelstrom of 
bloodshed and destruction and hatred, the eyes of men be- 
come focused on the potency of their defenses against the 
suffering and the woe which time and death may bring to 
those they love. Against the engulfing force of the conflict, 
now far distant, no nation can guaranty to its citizens safety 
from its ravishes. So none may say with assurance when the 
day of death shall be. Without a defense line, stout and 
able, a nation, as a person, must look with dread to a future 
beset by perils envisioned, as well as those unforeseen. Men 
who think rationally, who believe sincerely and who sense 
the reality of love and the vitality and fervor of patriotism 
are united in the will to build every worthy barrier which 
will safeguard the days to come against any and every inva- 
sion of their right to live in peace and happiness. 


5 ing turmoil of war and the devastation of the weak in 


Concerned as the men of America are today with the 
necessity of adequate national protection from war and the 
suffering that war brings to the world, and to men and 
women and children who must flee starving and in 
frightened demoralization before its onslaught, they must 
also think of their own personal problems. To build impreg- 
nable our line of defenses against an enemy beyond the seas 
but to leave weak and an easy prey to the incidents of time 
the financial defense of our personal future, is an indictment 
to the consistency which marks the weal. Unprotected fami- 
lies impair the morale of a protected nation and bring frus- 
tration to the high hopes and ideals which animate its leaders. 


An old Indian adage reads—“The two most beautiful 
things in the universe are the starry heavens above us and 
the feeling of duty within us.”” Our enjoyment of the beauty 
of either can be possible only when through foresight and 
sacrifice, those who are loved and cherished are reasonably 
beyond distress and deprivation now and in the future. A 
strong national program of defense is needed. Just as truly 
does every man have need of an effective plan to safeguard 
the future of dependents. Years of experience are proof that 
the proceeds of a life insurance policy are the surest and 
safest defense that a widow or an orphan can have against 


poverty and despair. 
Tek VG 
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FIRST SESSION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Excerpts from N.A.L.U. 
Convention Addresses 
Delivered at St. Louis 
on Wednesday. 


HOLGAR J. 
JOHNSON. 
Retiring 
President 


Hidden Values of a Sale 


By G. GILSON TERRIBERRY 


Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


New York 


N APPROACING this subject let 

us call to mind the steps usually 

necessary in making a sale. We 
must—first, find a prospect; second, 
develop an approach to the prospect; 
third, arouse the prospect’s interest 
and create his confidence in us; 
fourth, explain a plan that will bene- 
fit the prospect and, fifth, close—get 
action. The usual procedure is to re- 
peat this cycle of steps again and 
again. But if we do not get from each 
sale something of value the cycle be- 
comes a rut. The more the same rut 
is traveled the deeper it becomes. 
Ideally this circular pattern should 
become a spiral. The difference be- 
tween a circle and a spiral is that in 
a spiral the point about which the 
radius revolves travels, while in a 
circle the point is stationary. A circle 
is a figure in two dimensions—a spiral! 
is in three dimensions. 

Applying this figure to the cycle of 
a sale, it is easy to repeat the cir- 
cular path, digging a rut and eventu- 
ally running out of “pay dirt.” But 
if, as a result of a sale, we can get 
better prospects, easier to see, with 
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more advance information about them, 
we are starting a spiral of growth. 

For instance, we start new in the 
business and we make a call on a pre- 
sumed prospect, simply because we 
have heard of his name. He does not 
know us, we know nothing about him. 
We want to build up from this level to 
the point where we not only have in- 
formation about a prospect, but we 
also have an introduction, the pros- 
pect knows of us by reputation and 
is glad to talk to us. 


Cycle of Selling 


It is impossible to jump from the 
first level to the latter all at once. 
We have to consciously develop our 
first selling cycle into a growing 
spiral. Since the selling of life insur- 
ance is a personal business it follows 
that we are the radial point of the 
cycle of selling. 

Recalling my own early experience 
in life insurance selling and those of 
other men young in the business, it 
seems to me that the very first steps 
should be—1, to take stock of our- 
selves, where we now are, particularly 


in regards to the type of person we 
can talk to easily and whose point of 
view we understand; and 2, determine 
and what sort 
of person we intend eventually to sell. 


where we want to go 


At just a glance this seems to put 
only a dollar value on success. How- 
ever, in a business as personal as life 
insurance the tendency is for business 
contacts to become personal friends. 
One of the important hidden values 
of a successful sale is that the pros- 
pect becomes a permanent client and 
friend. 

To reduce our thinking to simple 
terms—assume that we are in a posi- 
tion to meet prospects suggested by 
our friends but without permission to 
use their names. We want to grow 
from this to the where our 
friends and clients allow us to use 
their names and eventually will bh 
glad to introduce us. This require 
that we do a better job of service fo 
the prospect than has ever been done 
before, whether we sell him or nt 
We have to prove that we understand 
his point of view and his problems 
Whether he buys now or not he should 
hare found the discussions with ® 
interesting and of value to him and 
should feel that he is indebted & 
us. To do this we must prove our 
selves technically well equipped to be 
of assistance on his problems, alt 
that we have sufficient background # 
be interesting to him as a person. 

To accomplish this requires advane 
study of his type of business and the 
problems it faces today and as com 
plete a picture as possible of his pe 
sonal situation. The success or fal 
ure of the interview then depends @ 
the personal background of the agem 
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his ability to make the prospect think 
through to a conclusion on his own 
problems. The broader the agent’s 
background the more types of pros- 
pects he will be able to do this with. 

To each contact the agent should 
pring all the wealth of background he 
possesses and from each interview he 
should be able to add to the same 
background—another of the hidden 
values of a sale. There are other 
“extra curricular” sources of personal 
growth available to anyone who is not 
in a mental or social rut. 

1. Read on subjects of general in- 
terest: current history, economics, 
eurrent books and magazine articles. 

2. Attend discussion 
groups dealing with thought-provok- 


classes or 


ing subjects. 

3. Seek out people who are doing 
important things and discuss matters 
of interest to them. Ask questions 
and show a sincere interest. You will 
learn a lot. 

4. Enter into community service. 
You will learn to know people and 
how to get along with them. But this 
can be overdone. Try to develop the 
reputation that if you can be per- 
suaded to do a job, the job is as good 
as done. 

4 self-imposed 
sort will pay double dividends, mak- 


program of this 


ing not only for better business con- 
tacts but for greater personal pleas- 
ure. Some knowledge of such subjects 
as banking, finance, manufacturing, 
medicine, law, farming, building, edu- 
cational trends, national and interna- 
tional affairs, makes it possible for 
the agent to establish himself in the 
minds of his prospect as a person 
worthy of confidence. Be able to talk 
toa man on the level of his own think- 
ing. 


Know More Than You Say 


Bring to an interview twice as much 
material as you intend to use. Be 
able to explain the same thing over 
in several different ways. Be a good 
listener. Never see a man unless you 
have an idea of value to him. Your 
prospect then becomes a 
whether or not he is a client. 

The obvious values of a sale are 
financial plus the 
morale. But of equally great impor- 
tance in the development of a “suc- 
cess spiral” are the hidden values 
. @, new sources of prospects, per- 
manent clients, new friends, increased 
reputation, satisfaction of a job well 
done and personal growth. 

These hidden values are what make 
the selling of life insurance challeng- 
ing and fun while at the same time 
making the difference between near 
and real success. 


booster 


boost to one’s 


Oo. SAM 
CUMMINGS, 
Chairman, 
Wednesday's 
Sales 
Clinic 


The Job of Closing 


By MILTON SHERMAN 


General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Buffalo 


UR first few years in the busi- 

ness exert a great influence 

upon our life expectancy in 
the business. Analyzing my own ex- 
perience, I find the following situ- 
ation: 

The first two months were spent 
in a bliss of enthusiasm, totally bereft 
of money. To sustain that enthusi- 
asm, as well as the more sordid phases 
of life, 1 got my wife a good job. My 
business remained poor, but during 
the second year our scale of living 
was vastly improved—my wife’s salary 
was nearly doubled that year. 

During the third year my produc- 
tion stepped up from less than $100,- 
000 to about a quarter of a million, 
during the fourth year to nearly half 
a million. 

How did it all come about? 

Perhaps by decision never to leave 
the prospect without asking him to 
buy and asking him enough times and 
fervently enough until I felt the per- 
spiration roll on the small of my back. 

I may close a case without the 
presence of that physical phenomenon, 


but I never give up trying without 
experiencing it. I recommend it to 
all men of no greater ability than my 
own. Get hot—heat generates power 

even the prospect enjoys contem- 
plation of power. 

More specifically, the improvement 
in my performance dates to the time 
when I discarded “closing,” as such, 
from my mental vocabulary. 

For some _ unaccountable 
“closing” has a mysterious signifi- 
cance and has been given more 
thought than any other phase of the 
sale. Which in turn, results in two 
situations: undue neglect of other 
phases and an inferiority complex at 
the time of closing, because the mo- 
ment has been formidably built up. 

When T quit thinking of closing as 
the one phase that produces business, 
I quit laying emphasis on it. It be- 
came far less important than the steps 
of the sale that precede it—in fact, 
the least important. I quit fearing it 
and it became a tool instead of a 
capricious master. 

(Concluded on page 36) 


reason 
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/F HIS is an eventful day in the his- 
tory of life insurance,” said O. J. 
Arnold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, as, 
in the presence of a picked group of 
insurance reporters and the general 
agents of the company assembled at 
the home office on Sept. 22, he began 
the exposition of Northwestern Na- 
tional’s revolutionary new plan for 
payment of renewal commissions. 

As the plan was unfolded, observers 
could not but feel, indeed, that here 
was insurance history in the making, 
for Northwestern National has made 
the first move in providing a new basis 
of compensation for agents. What is 
elsewhere the most widely discussed 
theory in the business is now a con- 
dition of fact in the Minneapolis com- 
pany. 

First Year the Same 


Retroactively effective as of Sept. 1, 
1939, Northwestern National pays the 
agent at a higher rate of commission 
as he improves his renewal record. 
While first year commissions remain 
on the basis as heretofore, succeeding 
years will be paid according to a flat 
amount per thousand of business re- 
newing over and above certain re- 
quired minimums. 

This renewal commission is the 
same regardless of the type of policy 
or the amount of the premium, though 
graded according to the year in which 
the business was produced. 


Many Will Benefit 


Thus, in place of the standard “nine 
fives” the Northwestern National will 
pay $10 a thousand for business pro- 
duced one year before; $8 a thousand 
for business produced two years be- 
fore; $7 a thousand for business pro- 
duced three years before, and so on 
graded down to $5 a thousand. 

Under the plan, 80 per cent of the 
company’s full-time, active agents will 
receive immediate, substantial in- 
creases in renewal earnings. Three- 
fourths of those benefiting will enjoy 
at least a 50 per cent increase; over 
one-half of them will receive more 
than a 100 per cent increase. These 
renewals will be paid in equal monthly 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE’s NEw PLAy 
FOR COMPENSATING AGENTS 
Persistency Encouraged by Paying 


a Flat Amount Per Thousand of 
Business Renewing Over Minimum 





By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 





instalments throughout the year. 

If an agent fails to renew for any 
of the nine years in an amount suffi- 
cient to meet the base ratio estab- 
lished, a like amount is charged for 
excessive lapse and deducted from the 
total commissions credited to the 











O. J. ARNOLD 


SOME years ago this writer, trying to 
get the essence of O. J. Arnold's 
career in a phrase said in The Spectator: 
"The quality of an open and inquiring 
mind, combined with a rugged readiness 
to put new ideas to the test of prac- 
ticality, is what thrusts the shoulders of 
O. J. Arnold above the crowd.” 

It is pat enough to the present situa- 
tion to repeat. An improved method of 
compensation for the agent—one that 
will at once effect his economic stabiliza- 
tion and enable him to offer superior 
service to policyholders—is the outstand- 
ing problem of the day in life insurance 
offices. Executives everywhere are think- 
ing about it: O. J. Arnold has done 
something about it. 

It is a bold conception—this Arnold 
system described in the accompanying 
columns—but one could risk a prephecy 
that it, or something similar to it, will be 
a standard practice with the majority of 
life insurance companies in this country 
a decade hence. That is because it is 
not just an ingenious idea, or a novelty, 
but rather the carefully thought-out an- 
swer to a clearly defined problem. It 
is a problem facing the entire life insur- 
ance business, although it has individual 
quirks for individual companies. The 
Arnold system has been built, after ex- 
haustive study, to fit the individual needs 
of the Northwestern National Life. 

Mr. Arnold has been directing the af- 
fairs of the Northwestern National for 
about 14 years. In that space of time 
he has brought the company's insurance 
in force from around $234,000,000 up to 
$427,000,000; its assets from $24,000,000 
to $70,000,000. He is a trained actuary 
and a keen investor, but withal one of 
the finest agency executives in the busi- 
ness. 

In recent years, through appearances 
before the American Life Convention, the 
Agency Officers’ Association and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
he has frequently been placed in 
the role of spokesman for the institution 
of insurance, and as such he has shown 
a high talent for creative thinking and a 
brilliant flair for sound public relations. 
The Arnold system of renewal compensa- 
tion markedly shows the stomp of these 
two qualities in particular. 











——_—- 

















agent for the business renewing ip 
the current year. 

The object of the plan, of course, js 
to increase the persistency of busines 
(thus greatly enhancing the chance 
of the insurance fully serving th 
purposes for which it was purchased) 
and to provide a successful and per. 
manent career for the agent by nm 
warding him in true proportion to his 
contribution to the welfare of th 
company and its policyholders. 














Public Relations Angle 


It will be seen at once that the pla 
embodies all the elements of a wonder. 
ful public relations story. Coming at 
a time when the insurance busines 
at large is smarting under the crit- 
cism that it is failing in its primary 
purpose of keeping protection in fore 
on the lives of persons induced to pur 
chase it, the Arnold system strikes 
boldly at lapsation by emphasizing 
conservation in the most practical 
kind of a way. Not only does the nev 
compensation encourage the agent t 
do all in his power to keep existing 
policies in force but it also induce 
him to sell the proper policy in tk 
first place. With the emphasis on r 
newals, the agent is not going & 
over-insure a client, or cover him 
with an ill-fitting policy, or burda 
him in any way with a program ths 
won’t stand up year after year. 





























Will Pay Its Way 


The company is confident that 
plan will pay for itself, so to speak 
in the savings which follow in & 
wake of a high rate of persistesy 
of business. Exhaustive research im 
all phases of the company’s activitie 
preceded the launching of the pl 
Every item of expense has be 
scrutinized, every policy form # 
alyzed, and revisions effected all alom 
the line in an effort to bring the ent 
Northwestern National set-up inte? 
gear which will assure successful 
profitable operation of the new pi 
of compensation. 

President Arnold told reporters &# 
the plan has been germinating in & 
mind since the first shock of the ® 
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pression and its resultant effect on 
hard- working, conscientious agents 
whose time was absorbed in servicing 
old policyholders. What could be done 
for the agent whose annual income 
was falling off in spite of increased de- 
mands on his time and skill arising 
from the desperate needs of existing 
policyholders? The company had 
long been contemplating a pension 
plan for agents and it was an ambi- 
tion of the president to pay for such 
a plan out of the profits that could 
be expected from increased persis- 
tency. Now this plan of renewal com- 
pensation has been worked out and it 
is expected that a pension plan will be 
developed in the near future to com- 
plement it. For the present, it is the 
design of the company that the in- 
ereased renewal compensation will be 
applied, first, against any existing in- 
debtedness that may be hanging over 
agents. It is the belief of the company 
that a pension system is useful only 
to such agents as are free of debt. 
The Northwestern National envisages 
its entire agency plant thus, as one 
result of the new compensation plan. 


The Base Ratio 


Mechanics of the plan are explained 
in a statement by Mr. Arnold which 
says: 

“The base or minimum 
ratios established each year by the 


renewal 


company are deliberately set low, far 
below the company’s average. They 
give recognition to the fact that there 
is a natural persistency of business 
even if it is sold poorly, serviced not 
at all, and subjected to the severest 
conditions of economic distress. The 
base ratios are not intended to rep- 
resent this level of natural persistency 
for any agent or agency but they af- 
ford a practical means of eliminating 
renewal commissions at extremely low 
levels where natural persistency plays 
the most important part in the re- 
newal of business. Thus the use of a 
base or minimum renewal ratio makes 
it possible to concentrate renewal com- 
missions on the higher brackets of 
persistency where proper selection, 
selling and servicing are truly in 


evidence. 


Estimated Renewals 


“The base ratios will, of course, 
vary slightly from year to year to re- 
fleet conditions which produce varia- 
tions in the average persistency at- 
tained from year to year by the com- 
pany’s active agents. Thus, changing 
economic conditions will automatical- 
ly reflect themselves in adjustments 
of the basic renewal ratio. 

“At the beginning of each year, the 
company will estimate in advance the 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Charles J. Zimmerman was born in New York City on January 9, 1902, of German- 
American Catholic parents. His father was engaged in the hotel business at the time 
and in 1907, transferred his activities in the same line to New Rochelle, New York, 
where young Charles received his grade school training and where he entered high 
school in 1915. Here he won his four letters for three years—football, basketball, base- 
ball and track. He was also captain of the debating team, president of the Scholarship 
Club, active in dramatics, school orchestra, and class officer. 

He entered Dartmouth College in the fall of 1919, was graduated with the class of 
1923. At Dartmouth he was active in athletics, an honor student, manager of the gym 
team, president of his fraternity, Zeta Psi. He continued his studies at the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth College, and received the degree 
of Master of Commercial Science in 1924. 

After graduation from the Amos Tuck School in 1924 Zimmerman became Executive 
Manager of the New York City Life Underwriters Association on September 15 of that 
year. He remained in that capacity until September 15 of 1926 when he joined the 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual as a personal producer. In September of 
1928 Mr. Zimmerman went to Bridgeport, Conn., and opened a branch office for the 
Fraser Agency. He started this office from scratch and in a period of two years had 
built a full-time and brokerage organization producing in excess of $2,500,000 of busi- 
ness. In September of 1930 he was recalled to New York City as manager of the full- 
time Fraser organization. In that year the agency paid for considerably in excess of 
$25,000,000 of business. 

In September of 1931 he was appointed general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
for the State of New Jersey with offices at Newark. At that time the agency was pro- 
ducing less than $500,000 of business annually. In 1932 the agency paid for $2,000,000: 
in 1933, $3,000,000; in 1934, $4,000,000; in 1935, $5,000,000; in 1936, just under 
$6,000,000; and in 1937 was going at the rate of $7,000,000, when the company trans- 
ferred him to its general agency in Chicago. He succeeded to the Samuel T. Chase 
Agency upon the retirement of Mr. Chase who was made General Agent Emeritus, and 
in a period of two years has brought that agency from thirty-third place in company 
ranks to second place for the year to date. 





volume of business produced. by each 
agent in each of the nine preceding 
years that will be renewed and be in 
force at the end of the then current 
year. These estimates will determine 
the volume of business renewing in 
excess of, or below, the base ratio, and 
the renewal commission will be esti- 
mated on the basis of these amounts. 
If the estimate shows the agent will 
earn more under the new system than 
under the old, he will receive his 
renewals, on the basis of this esti- 
mate, in equal monthly instalments 
throughout the year and any neces- 


O. J. Arnold 


sary corrections to accord with actual! 
experience will be made by adjust- 
ment in the following year. Thus a 
regular income from renewals is as- 
sured the agent, and the company 
pays for conservation effort currently, 
while it is going on and while the 
agent has a chance to better his 
record. 


Can't Receive Less 


“The plan definitely assures the 
agent that he will not receive less in 
renewal commissions in any calendar 
year during the continuance of his 
contract than the full renewal com- 
missions to which he is entitled under 
his agency contract. He has the op- 
portunity under the new plan, how- 
ever, to earn much larger renewal 
commissions by bettering constantly 
the persistency of his business. He 
can, in fact, provide a renewal in- 
come larger than his earnings from 
first year commissions, even though 
his volume of new business steadily 
increases. For example, at an aver- 
age premium of $28 a thousand and 
an average first year commission of 
50 per cent with renewals at 5 per 
cent, maximum renewal commissions 
under the old plan would be 90 per 
cent of the first year commissions on 
any given amount of business, assum- 
ing the extreme case of 100 per cent 
renewing for nine years. Under the 
new plan, maximum renewal commis- 
sions would be 258 per cent of first 
year commissions.” 
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Consecutive Weekly 
Production 


By PHILIP T. AUBIN 


Agent 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 


UCH has been written on the 

subject of weekly production 

—so much that many of us 
have gained the impression that it is 
just another form of “‘tom-tom” beat- 
ing on the part of home offices and 
general agents. While production is 
quite necessary for the welfare of the 
company and general agent, neverthe- 
less | approach this subject from my 
own personal standpoint. 

In the first place, I am primarily 
a writer of small having 
learned many years ago that they con- 
stitute the bread and butter of ow 
business. The occasional big case is 
the so-called “gravy.” The big case 
when it comes along—is naturally 
most welcome but has never seemed 
to me quite so important to my prog- 
ress as the 2’s, 3’s and 5’s. 

Most of us came to the life insur- 
ance business from salaried positions 
where we were accustomed to receiv- 
ing checks regularly—either weekly 
o; semi-monthly. The best way to 
have the checks continue is to keep 
on weekly production. 

It has often been said that if an 
insurance salesman worked as many 
hours in the field as he put in in an 
office before entering the insurance 
business, he’d be sure to be a huge 
success. If he worked that hard he 
couldn’t help getting at least one ap- 
plication a week. 


cases 


By Nature Lazy 

We work best in work we enjoy, 
but unfortunately most of us are at 
heart lazy. I frankly state that I 
come within that category. I prefer 
to spend as much time as possible on 
what I flatter myself to be important 
clerical work. Possibly in the back 
‘f my mind I am preparing myself 
for the day when the life insuranc 
alesman’s dream will be fulfilled 
when the prospects fight to enter out 
office and our pavement-pounding days 
are over! However, the vision of a 
week without an app goads me out of 
my comfortable chair whereas | 
might otherwise be content to say. 
“What’s the difference—TI'll get iw 
next week.” 

I need a somewhere near budgetable 
income, coming in regularly. I am 
not a budget-hound and don’t keep an 
absolutely accurate account of my ex- 
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penses but I do know in a general 
way what it costs me and my family 
to live and just about what I have to 
The butche1 
and grocer seem unwilling to wait fo: 
that big case I’m working on. 

I am a creature of habit and find 
it hard to break bad habits of long 
standing. This weekly 
habit offsets many of the bad ones 
in this business. 

I need prospects—who doesn’t? Ii 


wriie to come out even. 


production 


stands to reason that a man can get 
more prospects from 75 applicants a 


year (my average for past 9 years) 
than from 10 or 12. 


With nine continuous 
weekly production behind me and ] 
hope ninety-nine more ahead, possibly 
you’d be interested in the methods 
used. 

We all like the so-called “softspot” 

-the place where we know several 
employees, conscientious executives 
who think we know our business and 
permit us more than average freedom 
in solicitation. In short, a great spot 
for a rainy day. I have several such 
places—four to be exact——where the 
employees number from 150 in the 
smallest to 3,600 in the largest. Hoy 
to find these spots? Use Salary Say. 


years on 


ings or salary allotment. That’s the 
answer to the problems of today’s 
market. For this statement I cap 


quote no better known or respected 

authority than Nathaniel Seefurth, 

Please bear in mind that Mr. Seefurth 
(Concluded on page 30) 


The People Must Be Told 


By GALE F. JOHNSTON 


Divisional Sales Manager 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


St. 


HE life insurance man of today 
should be fired with the worthy 
make himself as 
good as his merchandise. Our prod- 
uct has been tested and found not 
wanting. We market the greatest in- 


ambition: to 


vestment and security product that 
human ingenuity has yet devised. As 
individuals in this business, we must 
strive toward the end wherein our 
science of selling will equal the science 
of our production. 

Our problem, therefore, is a human 
one. Let us think in terms of “hu- 
manics” as contrasted with “mechan- 
ics.” Our thoughts must be for the 
individual—his role in the past and 
his part in the future. 


Selling and Business 

American business life today is de- 
pendent upon selling. For many years 
in our early history, production 
claimed most of the efforts of business 
as our country enjoyed rapid expan- 
sion and growth. Demand exceeded 
supply to such an extent that selling 
as we know it was unnecessary. 

Modern selling began shortly before 
the Civil War. It became scientific 
with John H. Patterson of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company in the 
1890’s, and developed rapidly through 
a high-pressure era, which the depres- 
sion ended dramatically and sadly. 
Our present era is marked by creative 


Louis 


selling, with the consumer in complete 
domination. “Caveat emptor,” or let 
the buyer beware, is gone forever 
Today the rule is “Caveat vendator, 
let the seller beware. 

“A rising standard of living is but 
the reflection of a continuing expan- 
sion of human needs and desires for 
goods and services. The luxuries of 
yesterday become the necessities of 
tomorrow. In this work of develop 
ing existing wants or creating new 
ones, salesmanship is a vital necessity. 
It informs and educates people 
brings home to them the benefits and 
satisfactions which they can derive 
from the product or service offered 
for sale. So it is that salesmanship 
helps expand markets and makes fe 
a rising standard of living. 

Our nation is given to mass pre 
duction. Our welfare depends on ® 
It brings large benefits of efficiency 
With lower costs come lower pric&® 
More people can afford to buy. Ba 
these potential new buyers must ® 
shown how their needs can be met 
the product before they will buy. Tha 
is the job of salesmanship. Mass 
salesmanship is a necessary count 


part of mass production. 

These principles have applied ® 
life insurance just as they have® 
other fields. We are offering a bett® 
product today and at a lower 
Life insurance has been continuous 
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Years) improved—policies liberalized, bene- 


fits added—and the cost has been re- 
duced 


Selling Is A Game 


tinuous 











and | Without difficulty we reach the 
re premise that the economic wheels of By JACK McCORD, C.L.U. 
nethods America turn as the result of sales- General Agent 


Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


manship. We find that the individual 
ot Los Angeles 


ftspot” American, generally speaking, must 










several be sold personally on almost every- 

Cutives thing he buys. Halt selling and Aoue- THINK a sale is a race. Any sales- “Bill” and that he is probably at the 
ess and ican business will perish. | man can get from his home to his top because he is a good fellow. Go 
reedom With this responsibility, selling has office. Let’s call this the first quar- in and see him. He’ll probably listen 
at spot become much more ion on artificial ter. Most salesmen can manage to to your story and you will find him 
al such get up enough nerve to get from their human. And what if he isn’t? You’re 


ere the 


stimulus. Selling is advancing rapidly 
to that ideal point where it is referred 


office to the office of the prospect—the 








on the outside anyhow. So don’t put 
on your best inferiority complex and 


in the to often as the newest of the profes- second quarter. Here is where the 
How sions. Indeed, the good salesman em- contest begins. As the salesman en- suddenly blossom forth as a shrink- 
ry Say- ters the presence of the prospect, he ing violet by a mossy stone. Keep 


it’s the 


bodies so many of the earmarks dis- 
tinguishing the recognized professions 


must turn on the heat and whether 







foremost in your mind this one posi- 
tive thought: “An interview is an 


today’s that he is on doorstep entering this he comes out with an application—a 
T can important classification. winner, as it were—depends to a large interview, whether it be with an office 
s pected Modern personal salesmanship takes extent on whether or not he got his boy or an executive,” and the big boy 


efurth, 
eefurth 


d 


basic human wants and needs and 
develops them into the economic de- 
sire which is the foundation of all 
business. It creates in the prospect 
a frame of mind which makes him 
wish to buy and satisfy the desire. 
The American Salesman assumes the 
important role of counsellor, educator, 
good-will builder, public relations ex- 
ponent, and creator of desires, that 
makes for a great national economy. 


Salesman's Responsibility 


second wind —the strength to carry 
through the interview, overcome all 
objections and influence the prospect 
to buy. Too many salesmen give up 
too soon. They do not hang on in the 
interview long enough to get their 
They never 
become champions or the leaders of 


second wind in selling. 


their companies. 

One of my friends is a major league 
umpire and what a time he had the 
day he umpired his first game in the 
National League. He came up from 


is no better than he is, now is he? 
Follow this sound athletic rule and 
your worries will be over. 


Quality Will Tell 


Good athletes come all shapes and 
sizes and you cannot tell what is down 
deep in a man’s heart by his size or 
shape. When an athlete’s mettle is 
tested, some surprising things happen. 
Let them come up against the pinch 
and a lot of unpromising candidates 
for the team will rise to great heights 
and will become champions. They will 


»m plete The salesman’s job being to relate the minors and his baptism of fire 
or let peoples’ needs and desires to products came when he was sent behind the bat overcome every obstacle—they will 
orever. and services offered for sale, he must in a game between the Chicago Cubs disregard handicaps and they will win 
dator,” certainly know what these needs and and the New York Giants. McGraw because down deep in their competi- 
desires are in order to show how his was managing the Giants and Chance tive hearts is the will to win and the 
is but product can satisfy them. This, of rode herd over the Cubs. Now pick refusal to admit or accept defeat. A 
expan- course, calls for studying not only the a tougher assignment than that for salesman may have all the education 
res for product, but also the potential buyer your debut, if you can. Of course, in the world. He may have a fine 
ries of of the product. It also involves un- he was nervous—he missed a lot of personality and contacts in abun- 
ties of derstanding the potential buyer’s in- plays—called a few balls strikes and dance, vet he will fail unless he has 
evelop- terests, wants and problems, so that possibly a number of strikes, balls. courage and the keen desire to suc- 
ig new he can help him meet them. All in all, he had a hectic afternoon ceed, coupled with a willingness to 
cessity. Life Insurance always has been with McGraw, Chance and the fans work intelligently. 
eople— sold. Rarely has it been bought by making it tough at every turn. He We hear a lot about the law of 
its and the customer without some degree of was about ready to go back to the average in athletics and selling. A 
derive selling. Indeed, it is interesting that sticks, but as he walked off the field baseball player looks at it this way: 
offered life insurance, generally considered a at the end of the game, McGraw came he realizes that he must walk back 
vanship necessity of life, has been and must up to him with a bit of advice that to the dugout and take the jeers of 
kes for be merchandised in an aggressive was the turning point in his career. the crowd three times and walk back 
manner. The fact is, of course, that once taking the cheers if he is a .250 
ss pre life insurance is an intangible and its Advice from McGraw hitter. 
on it benefits come in the uncertain future, McGraw merely said: “Remember, I saw Mel Ott, the great New York 
co hence people are inclined to overlook a ball is a ball and a strike is a strike, Giant player, fail to hit his first three 
prices. its importance in the effort to get regardless as to whether it is in the times at bat in a game in Chicago and 
y. Ba things more tangible and which give big leagues or in the minors.” Frayed each time the Chicago crowd booed 
ust be more immediate enjoyment. The gen- nerves were soothed, he regained his and razzed him because he failed to 
met by eral plan of life insurance selling has balance, confidence returned and today connect. Now, Mel Ott is a great 
y. That seen such that the public is educated he is one of the best umpires in the hitter and at this time he was lead- 
Mass te direct, personal salesmanship. In National League. ing the National League in home runs, 
vunter- ther words, the life insurance sales- Too many salesmen do a grand job but the fans had their fun when he 
man has spoken so well the language with the small buyer, only to develop failed to hit. Ott merely waved to the 
ied ° of the American public—has so well an inferiority complex when they find crowd as he took his place in the field 
ave ® analyzed the needs of the American themselves suddenly and unexpectedly confident and undisturbed, because 
better Mdividual and offered counsel so in the presence of some important he had been up against the pinch 


basically sound—so attuned to peo- 
(Concluded on page 37) 


executive. Keep ever in your mind 
the thought that someone calls him 


enough times to know what to do in 


the pinch. So, he faced his fourth 
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time at bat with calm confidence, took 
his usual vicious cut at the ball and 
poled it over the fence for a home run. 
As he crossed the plate the Chicago 
fans cheered him to the echo. That’s 
the American way of doing things— 
that’s our idea of competition at its 
best. We just cannot help loving 
hardy, unflinching competitors. 
Some day every salesman will learn 
the value of the law of averages. He 
will know that there is just as much 
fun and thrill in keeping a record of 
applications to interviews as the ball- 
player has keeping his record of hits 
to times at bat. Yes, selling is a 


game, if you will let it be. When you 
fail to close a case, go on to the next 
interview with the knowledge and as- 
surance that you will come home with 
an application at least once out of 
each four or five good interviews. The 
ballplayer expects to get a hit every 
time he comes to bat and the salesman 
should expect to get an application 
at every interview. Don’t expect a 
turndown and never take a turndown 
without doing the best job you can. 
Take a vicious cut at the ball. Make 
every interview a knock-down and 
drag-out try for a close, just as a 
good ballplayer does every minute of 





breadwinners. 


Their 


Che 


Insurance 








ROADS TO NOWHERE 


They are being travelled today by thousands 
of women and children — those who are not 
protected by insurance on the lives of their 


destination, 
responsible for their support 
see the light, may 
confusion and discouragement. 


It is the salesman’s job to carry 
this message to every family 
provider he knows. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


unless those 


be want, 


rudential 


Company of America 
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the time he is in the game, and your 
batting average will improve. 
Every competitor has a lean year 
now and then, but don’t let them ge 
you down. When the going is tough, 
keep taking a cut at the ball, confident 
that you will come back if you fight 
a bit harder. A lot of victories jp 
sports are won in the dressing room 
before the game or between halves oy 
in the huddle between plays. As the 
winning spirit takes hold of each map 
on the team, a vital force is loosed 
and the team sweeps on to victory. 
If athletes can generate this winning 
spirit in a dressing room, if a fight 
talk or an encouraging work in a4 
huddle will help an athletic team, | 
know a good heart to heart talk with 
yourself at the start of the day will 
help a salesman as he goes into the 
field and any salesman who puts him- 
self in the proper positive frame of 
mind before he leaves his office will 
be doing exactly what champions in 
sports do day after day. He will 
make a lot of sales in his office. ft 
will pay you to give yourself a fight 
talk. 






























No Alibis 










Champions seldom alibi. They are 
so busy playing that they do not have 
time for alibis. An alibi is one thing 
that does not belong in the kit of a 
champion. If a game is lost, it is lost 
and that’s that. Forget it and ge 
after the next one. The chances are 
you were outplayed anyhow and as 
you go forth to sell, pack everything 
in your sales kit except an alibi. You 
make the sales—let your competiter 
spend his time offering alibis—anm 
you'll be happier and more successfal 
than you have ever been in your life 

Salesmen who succeed are happy ® 
their work, and they are refreshing. 
inspiring people who have discovered 
that selling is a game. 

Champions think fast and win a lt 
of games by being mentally alert am 
they are doggedly determined fellows 
Standout salesmen have these same 
qualities in a marked degree. 

Selling is a game, so enter inte& 
with your heart and soul and yor 
very being, give your company aa 
your manager not one bit less thm 
all you have, do the thing you fe# 
the most, keep your head up and yom 
eyes open and you'll not break yor 
neck. Think fast, cut the alibis, new” 
quit trying, set the pace, come @ 
fighting and stay in there and k@ 
hitting the ball day in and day 
good times and bad, and I'll make® 
bet with you that by the end of @ 
year you'll be the happiest man ® 
your town and a mighty success 
one, too. 
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Early Reports on the NALU 
Annual Meeting at St. Louis 


By W. Eugene Roesch 


Spectator Staff Writer 


2,000 Check In 


The city of St. Louis is jampacked 

this week with those attending the 
golden anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers Upward of two thousand 
members, wives and guests are crowd- 
ng into an area that was once a 
French trading post along a mighty 
ver. 

As early as last Sunday night con- 
sultations and councils started with 
much maneuvering behind the scenes. 
4 side issue that nonetheless fur- 
nished much interest and entertain- 
ment was the battle between Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia as to which 
shall be the next convention city. 
Everything from pretty girls to stop- 
watches was used by civic representa- 
tives and as this is written the deci- 
sion is not yet made. 


6. A. Section Dropped 


The National Council of the NALU 
opened the main convention events 
and vied in early interest with the 
meeting of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
en Round Table Sessions and the 
activity of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers. A highlight of Tuesday’s 
gathering of the General Agents and 
Managers section was the announced 
eetision to drop that section entirely 
from the NALU. The result is that 
next year such material as formerly 
*as presented before the managers’ 
‘ttion will be incorporated into the 
regular sessions of the convention 
though it is not impossible that a 
Specific grouping of such matters will 
% made. However, the managers’ 


Settion as such has ceased to exist. 





President's Son 


By long odds the outstanding fea- 
ture of the gathering of the second 
day was the talk made before the 
men’s Million Dollar Round Table by 
Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President 
of the United States. He told the 
star producers that upon the shoulders 
of life insurance men hangs the re- 
sponsibility of giving the public the 
best buy possible and the responsi- 
bility of not letting enthusiasm run 
away with them merely to make a 
sale. Those members of the general 
public who consider life underwriters 
as peddlers have a mistaken attitude 
that the business itself can overcome, 
said the speaker, because “I believe 
that some day the full import of the 
part that insurance companies play 
not only in insuring us but in helping 
to keep the wheels of industry turning 
will be made known to the public in 
phrases which all can understand.” 

Continuing, Mr. Roosevelt said, “To 
me there is a magnificent story that 
life insurance companies have to tell 
such as about how they are striving 
day in and day out to find ways and 
means of employing idle dollars in 
order to give idle men jobs. Once 
those idle men are employed, they in 
turn will pay back a portion of their 
dollars into keeping the wheels of all 
industry going and the burden will be 
lightened on your shoulders and my 
shoulders as individuals.” 

Dropping direct reference to life 
insurance the President’s son hit 
straight at the broader questions of 
the day and came out with what many 
took to be a reference to the TNEC 
when he said, “I do not hesitate to 
say now to all of you that I think the 
struggle between business and govern- 





ment has been one of the most un- 
fortunate things that could have hap- 
pened to us in our desire to keep our 
form of government.” Declaring that 
the time has come when business and 
industry and labor, no matter how 
small or how large, should enlist in 
the fight to keep America a free and 
untrammeled nation, strong in its 
dealing with others and master of its 
own economic future, Elliott Roose- 
velt closed by telling the million dolla: 
luminaries of the NALU, “You, the 
leaders of one of the great industries 
in the world—an industry that is di- 
rectly interested in all the other in- 
dustries of our land—should exert 
your power and your influence to 
stamp out selfishness of private enter- 
prises, to stamp out greed for money 
on the part of private industry, and 
to stamp out greed for power that 
can be acquired by politicians in the 
time of national trouble that lies 
ahead.” 

Paul Sanborn, retiring chairman of 
the Million Doliar Round Table, pre- 
sided over the session that heard 
Elliott Roosevelt, and at the election 
during the meeting Henry Mosler, of 
Los Angeles, became the new chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

The new chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Round Table is Al- 
berta Allen, who represents the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual at St. Louis. 

The all-day conclave of the General 
Agents and Managers Section, the 
existence of which ends with this con- 
vention, was presided over by Kenney 
E. Williamson, of Peoria, as chairman, 
and heard among others John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, describe 
the need for better selection of agents 
in the business and also the practical 
working of the aptitude tests which 
have been developed. 


Dr. J. S. Thomas 


Biggest hand at the section was 
given to Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
president of Chrysler Institute, whose 
inspirational address pointed out that 
in this country opportunity is not 
dead because physical frontiers have 
given way to scientific frontiers and 
that the advances of the future will 
come from the latter. Those who 
frown upon industrial endeavor as 
being demeaning are fools, declared 
the speaker, because history shows 
that culture can only exist when in- 
dustry provides the necessary wealth. 
Life insurance men, he said, in their 
daily tasks are providing that wealth 
to which the future culture of this 
country must look for sustenance. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Life Advertisers 
Complete Plans 


Complete plans for the forthcoming 
exhibit of advertising and sales pro- 
motion materials, which will be an 
outstanding feature of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association international 
convention in Detroit, October 16-18, 
have been released by Ed Morton, 
North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, who is exhibits chairman. 

As in recent years, competing LAA 
member companies enter the exhibits 
in three separate groups: those having 
$150,000,000 or less of ordinary life in- 
surance in force as of December 31, 
1938; those with over $150,000,000 and 
less than $400,000,000; and those hav- 
ing more than $400,000,000 of ordinary 
in force. This lineup gives a possible 
55 exhibitors in the first group, 30 in 
the second, and 27 in the third. Ex 
hibit entries, it has been announced, 
are to reach the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
by not later than October 10. 

Harry V. Wade, American United, 
who is program chairman, has an- 
nounced that a special “question box 
forum” centering around these ex- 
hibits, will allow members to secure 
desired information on technique, art, 
typography, as well as the uses to 
which certain materials were put, and 
the results secured. 


New Life Insurance 
Increase for August 


New life insurance for August 
showed an increase of 6.1 per cent in 
comparison with the amount for Au- 
gust of last year, according to The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. For August, the new business 
of all classes of the 40 companies was 
$584,595,000 against $550,960,000 for 
August of 1938—an increase of 6.1 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $381,626,000 against 
$361,213,000—an increase of 5.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $119,- 
068,000 against $156,304,000—a de- 
crease of 23.8 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $83,901,000 against $33,443, 
000—an increase of 150.9 per cent. 

For the first eight months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $4,921,282,000 against $4, 
764,181,000—an increase of 3.3 pe) 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,422,960,000 against 
$3,063,111,000—an increase of 11.7 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$979,608,000 against $1,416,879,000— 
a decrease of 30.9 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $518,714,000 against 
$284,191,000—an increase of 82.5 per 
cent. 
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"Ah, Another Prospect!" 
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Canada Life Makes 
Executive Changes 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of W. J. 
Beattie as assistant general manager 
and E. C. Gill, F.A.S., as assistant 


general manager and treasurer. No 


change in the administrative policy of 
the company is involved. 

Both of the new appointees have ad- 
vanced rapidly in the Canada Life 


W. J. Beattie 


organization, with exceptionally fin 
records of accomplishment. Mr. Beat- 
tie was appointed executive assistant 
of the Canada Life in 1935 and last 
year became assistant to the president. 
Mr. Gill joined the Canada Life 
1923 on graduation from Queens Uni 
versity. Three years later he passed 
the final examinations of the Acte 
arial Society of America and in 19% 
was appointed assistant actuary 
the company. 
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What are three IMPORTANT points to consider 


when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. For example... 


THE NEED 


** 


é 


E POLICY 











If this modern way of buying 
life insurance appeals to you, 
We suggest that you get in 
teuch with a New York Life 
tepresentative serving your 
Cemmunity, or write to the 
Company's Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenuc, New York 
City. It would be helpful if 
you would send your name, 
@ddress, date of birth, and any 
@her information which you 
think might be of assistance in 
making a preliminary analysis 
@ your particular life insur- 
@mce requirements 








Exactly what are your own particular life 
insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
loctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses? How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 


and how long should it last at the very 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 
children? .. . And for you, for your retire- 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specific needs in 
this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
speak, for the "house of protection’ you want 


to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs 

Different types of policies are issued by 
the New York Life to meet the needs of 


lifferent persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values. 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life insurance situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 
representative. 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon . . . or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 


meeting its obligations to policy holders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why a 
New York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make. 


NEW YORK LIF 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


{ Mutwal Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A, BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 51 Madison Ave. New York,N.Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, Pres. 


Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing else is so important 
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V erdict: 


The Life Policy Is a Contract 


OLDERS of life insurance poli- 
i-} cies frequently overlook the 

elementary fact that said policy 
of life insurance is a contract definite- 
ly fixing the rights and liabilities of 
the parties to such contract. 


No Different Than Others 


As established by the contract, these 
rights and liabilities will neither be 
enlarged nor diminished and neither 
will the parties thereto be permitted 
to deal loosely therewith or interpret 
the same in a manner most beneficial 
to themselves. As was stated by the 
New York Court of Appeals in Drill- 
ing v New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany 234 N.Y., 234, at page 241: 

“A contract for insurance is no 
different than any other contract. 
The insurance company is entitled 
to have its contract enforced by the 
courts as written.” 

The application of this principle of 
law requires policyholders to faith- 
fully and promptly comply with all 
terms and conditions imposed upon 
the policyholder in order to make cer- 
tain that the benefits of the policies 
should not be lost. Failure to meet 
any of the conditions imposed on the 
policyholder will result in the policy 
being lapsed except to the extent that 
the same may be extended or saved 
by provisions of statute law in the 
various States. 


Company Cooperation 

Companies fully appreciating re- 
grets that frequently follow because 
a policy lapsed, do everything in their 
power to assist the policyholder to 
avoid the sad consequences of this re- 
sult; and even after the policy shall 
have lapsed, the companies generally 
will cooperate in every way with the 
policyholder in an attempt to re- 
instate the policy. What the policy- 
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holder very often forgets is that the 
reinstatement practically becomes a 
separate contract. 


Concession to Policyholder 


This reinstatement is a favor to the 
policyholder because the condition of 
the policyholder may have changed 
between the date of the 
the policy and the date of its lapse, 
which is a usual circumstance. Policy- 
holders fail to 
this circumstance or attempt to avoid 
the condition with the result that if 
the event which the policy is 
payable occurs shortly after the re- 
instatement, disappointment will en 
sue to the expectant beneficiaries be- 


issuance of 


ofttimes appreciate 


upon 


cause the company, as a protection to 
itself, must decline to make payments 
under the policy. 


Must Be Qualified 

An example of the regrettable con- 
sequences of the insured in attempt- 
ing to avoid the condition upon which 
reinstatement of a policy is made may 
be found in Duke v Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 163 Misc. (N.Y.) 
629. The defendant, on January 1, 
1933, issued a policy of life insurance 
upon the life of Clifford E. Duke in 
the sum of $1,000. The premium due 


May 1, 1933, was not paid by the 
insured and the policy thereupon 
lapsed. Consequently the insured ap- 


plied for reinstatement of said policy. 
This was done upon a written appli- 
cation for reinstatement in which the 
insured stated he was in sound health 
and that since the date of the issuance 
of the policy, he had consulted no doc- 
tor. The following provision was con- 
tained in the application: 


“Application is hereby made for 
the reinstatement of the above 


stated policy which lapsed 


I hereby certify that the foregoing 
statements and answers are correct 
and wholly true and have been 
made by me to induce the Metro. 
politan Life Insurance Company to 
reinstate the policy, and I agree that 
if said Company shall grant such 
reinstatement, the same shall be 
deemed to be based exclusively 
upon the representations contained 
in this request and upon the ex. 
press condition that if the foregoing 
statements be in any respect untrue 
said Company shall, for a_ period 
of one year from the date of such 
reinstatement, if an Industria] 
Monthly Premium policy, or two 
years if an ordinary Monthly Pre. 
mium policy, be under no liability 
by reason of the attempted rein- 
statement of the policy, except that 
the Company shall return to the in- 
sured or his personal representative 
all premiums paid since the date of 
said reinstatement.” 


The application for reinstatement 
was signed by the insured and wit 
nessed by the plaintiff, his mother, 
who was the beneficiary named in the 
policy which was an ordinary month 
ly premium policy. 

During the month of July, 1933, 
the policy was conditionally reinstat- 
ed. On November 7, 1934, the insured 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis 

Defendant declined to pay under 
the policy, basing its claim of non 








liability on the fact that the insured 
in his application for reinstatement 
had made misrepresentations that he 
was then in sound health and had not, 
since the date of the policy, had any 
illness or consulted any physician o 
physicians. The company asserted 
the facts to be that the insured haé 
had and under a_ physician’ 
treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis 
from April, 1932, and had that diseas 
at the time he made application fo 
reinstatement; that his death on No 
vember 7, 1934, was caused by sud 
disease. 

The action was commenced by th 
plaintiff by the service of a summon 
and complaint on July 23, 1935. Th 
answer of the defendant was serve 
on August 2, 1935. Both parties ® 
the action moved for a summary 
judgment. 


been 


Company's Stand 


The position taken by the compaty 
was that as the death of the insur 
occurred within two years of the dat 
of the alleged reinstatement of ® 
policy under the express condition @ 
the reinstatement agreement, and & 
representations on the part of @ 
insured being untrue, the compalj 
was not liable on the policy at ® 
time of death, and, hence, never © 
came liable thereon because the polit 
was not in fact reinstated, and i 
the so-called “incontestable” provisit® 
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of the policy had no effect or bearing 
upon the rights of the parties under 
the policy as limited by the condition 
of the contract of reinstatement. 


Claims of Plaintiff 

While not admitting the truth of 
the alleged misrepresentations, the 
plaintiff alleged that more than two 
years had elapsed after the contract 
of reinstatement was made and before 
the defendant served its answer; 
hence, under the provision of the poli- 
cy it became incontestable and that 
the defense was barred. The Court 
adopted as the law the principle that 
“: material false statement in an 
application for reinstatement will as 
effectually void a policy of insurance 
as a similar statement in the original 
application itself.” 

Because plaintiff denied that the 
insured was ever ill or consulted a 
physician prior to June 28, 1933, when 
he signed the reinstatement applica- 
tion, and that she had as part of the 
proofs of death procured and filed 
with the defendant the statement of 
a doctor, which, if true, established 
the falsity of the materia] statements 
in the insured’s application for re- 
instatement, the Court denied the de- 


fendant’s motion for a summary 
judgment because it held that it was 
an issue of fact upon which there 


should be a trial. 

The Court then addressed itself to 
the application of the plaintiff for a 
and denied her 


summary judgment 
such relief. In so doing, the Court 
said: 

“Neither should plaintiff's mo- 


tion prevail, unless her contention 
is sound that the two-year period of 
non-liability which commenced to 
run at the time of reinstatement, 
viz., in July, 1933, continued to 
run, notwithstanding the falsity of 
such material statements and the 
death of insured November 7, 1934, 
and continued to run until such 
non-liability was asserted by de- 
fendant, either in an action to can- 
cel the policy or by way of defense 
in an action brought against de- 
fendant to recover on the policy. 
Such defense was not interposed 
until August 2, 1935, and after the 
expiration of two vears from the re- 
instatement. 

“Plaintiff contends that the pro- 
visions of the policy as to incontes- 
tability, which read: *3. Incontesta- 
bility. This policy shall be incon- 
testable after it has been in force 
for a period of two years from its 
date of issue, except for non-pay- 
ment of premiums, apply to the 
contract of reinstatement. 

“Tt is too well settled by the de- 
tions of the courts of this State 
te require the citation of authori- 
ties, that the period of contesta- 

lity of a policy containing the 
foregoing provision commences at 
the date of the issuance of the pol- 





icy, and continues to run until the 
insurer initiates a contest of the 
policy in court, either by way of 
an action to cancel or a defense to 
an action brought on the policy; 
and although the insured may have 
died during that period the insurer 
may not contest the policy unless it 
interposes such contest by action or 
defense within such two-year pe- 
riod. 

“The reinstatement contract is a 
new contract. In this instance it 
was made a few months after the 
policy was issued. In the Axelroad 
ease the reinstatement contract was 
made several years after the issu- 
ance of the policy. In this case no 
more than in the Axelroad case can 
the literal wording of the incontes- 
table clause be applied, and plain- 
tiff does not so claim, but she does 
claim that the two years’ non-liabil- 
ity of the reinstatement contract 
must be construed and applied the 
same as though it read, in sub- 
stance, as the incontestable clause 
in the policy reads. The contract 
reads, ‘if the foregoing statement-< 
be in any respect untrue said Com- 
pany shall for a period of 
two years from the date of such re- 
instatement * * * be under no lia- 
bility by reason of the attempted 
reinstatement of the policy.” The 
meaning of those words is, it seems 
to me, that no liability attaches to 
the company in event the state- 
ments are untrue, until after two 
vears have expired from the ‘at- 
tempted” or conditional reinstate- 
ment. If the insured is then alive 
and the premiums have been paid. 
the policy would then become a 
valid incontestable obligation 
against the company, notwithstand- 
ing such untrue statements. But in 
this case the insured died about 
nine months before the expiration 
of the two years, and, therefore, the 
defendant never became liable 
thereon, as the ‘attempted reinstate- 
ment’ did not result in an actual 
reinstatement under the circum- 
stances of this case. 

“The insured in the application 
for reinstatement in terms agreed 
that if his statement therein “be un- 
true the company * shall be 
under no liability by reason of the 


attempted reinstatement of the pol- 
icy.’ Non-liability does not depend 
upon assertion thereof in an action 
in court within the two-year’ term 
fixed in the contract of reinstate- 
ment. If when the insured died the 
company was not liable on the pol- 
icy under the contract of reinstate- 
ment it did not become liable nine 
months later solely because of its 
failure to assert in court, by action 
or answer, its non-liability during 
the time between the death of the 
insured and the end of the non-lia- 
bility period. ‘Incontestable’ and 

‘under no liability’ do not mean the 

same; they are not interchangeable. 

“The provision of the reinstate- 
ment contract postpones, under the 
circumstances which prevail in this 
case, the going into effect of the 
policy under the contract for rein- 
statement for two years after the 
conditional reinstatement. Before 
the time for the policy to go into 
effect the insured died. Therefore. 
it follows that the policy never be- 
came effective under the conditional 
reinstatement, and the incontestable 
provision of the policy never af- 
fected the reinstatement contract. 

In other words, the attempt to rein- 

state the policy failed, because of 

untrue material statements in the 
application therefor, and the death 
of insured before the expiration of 
the two-year period of non-liability. 

“Under the circumstances the 
attempt to reinstate the policy was 
abortive and the policy never was 
revived.” 

This determination is by a Court 
of original jurisdiction. Whether the 
Appellate Courts will reach the same 
result in dealing with the reinstate- 
application of a policy must 
await the presentation of that ques- 
tion to such Courts. It must be re- 
membered that the decision in the 
Axelroad case, upon which the lower 
Court leaned for support, was a four 
to three decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals in which the dissent was ex- 


extremely vigorous 


ment 


pressed in an 
opinion. 
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Some Sales Slants From 


Fidelity Leaders 


At the recent convention of the Fi 
delity Mutual Life Leader’s Club, held 
in Atlantic City, an interesting session 
on Prospecting occupied a prominent 
part of the program. The first pros- 
pecting panel was under the direction 
of L. J. Doolin, supervisor of agencies 
and the following agents contributed 
ideas on different phases of selling: 
R. C. Kichline, Reading, Pa., Paul 
Johnson, CLU, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H. 
Pickett, Louisville, Ky.; E. H. Schaef- 
fer, CLU, Harrisburg, Pa., and E. 
Clare Weber, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Kichline told of a successful use 
of a note book prepared to show the 
name of a child, parents’ names, ad- 
dress, by whom recommended and gen- 
eral information. His method is to 
go to a teacher and ask for a list of 
children who would be most likely to 
succeed if given opportunity for an 
advanced education. He tries to get 
photographs or complete information 
on each child. 

Calling on the parent, he 
with this compelling sentence, “I came 
to talk with you about John.” His ex- 
perience has been that this approaches 
the parent on his blind side. 


opens 


Use of Direct Mail 
And Age Change 


Paul Johnson, Cincinnati, has had 
unusual success with the company’s 
direct mail lead service, drawing his 
prospects from a careful combing of 
business news from all sources. Names 
so secured are carefully checked 
against city and telephone directories 
in which all policyholders and names 
mailed in the course of the year past 
have been checked. 

Change of age is the principal pros- 
pect source of Earle H. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. With 40 per cent of 
his business written on policyholders 
and nearly 30 per cent written just 
before change of age, he has been par- 
ticularly successful in cultivating this 
source of new business. He has a card 
system which includes a master card 
always in the file and a duplicate 
which is moved to the proper chrono- 
logical place in the file. “Every 
month,” says Mr. Schaeffer, “is Policy- 
holder Service Month in this agency.” 

J. H. Pickett, Louisville, Ky., for 
many years has been a very consistent 
cultivator of his policyholders, using 
every device at his command to main- 
tain a variety of contacts—birthday 
greetings and letters at every oppor- 
tunity. He invariab'!y secures three 
referred leads upon delivery of the 
policy. 
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-Prospecting 


A policyholder is willing usually to 
give referred leads on persons who 
may find satisfaction in the same pro 
tection he enjoys, according to E. Clare 
Weber, Cleveland, fifth man on the 
panel. He has an organized tak for 
securing leads under this condition. 


Value of Confidence 
In Selling 


At the Fidelity Leader’s Club meet- 
ing, J. E. FitzGerald, new president 
of the group delivered an inspiring 
sa'es talk on the value of confidence. 
This quality, he said, may range all 
the way up to that of the supreme 
egoist—but it is a vital contribution to 
the success of any man. In the same 
way men may be “courageous to a 
fault” but courage they must have. 
And “energy” may assume diverse and 
scarcely limited forms but without 
generous outlays of energy few men 
can succeed. 

Mr. FitzGerald told how, shortly 
after entering the life insurance busi- 
ness and knowing nothing of insur- 
ance, he decided to secure an App-a- 
Day for a whole month—and how he 
learned from that experience that men 
iked to do business with one who had 
an aim and an objective—liked to as- 
sist the success of a man who had set 
his sights high. He related this to the 
psychological impulse we all have to 
get on the band wagon—be on the 
winning side. 








Provident’s 
Gain in Life 
Insurance in 


Force 
Over 


$5,875,000.00 
for first half of 1939 
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Men also like, said Mr. FitzGerald 
to give their business to men in whom 
they have confidence. They gain cop. 
fidence in many ways. Particularly 
they gain confidence when their judg. 
ment, even in small things, coincides 
with that of another. He gave numer. 
ous i lustrations of how this particulay 
twist of human nature may be made 
to pay dividends to the underwriter, 
stating that when a prospect has ap- 
proved the agent’s judgment in some 
respects, however small, he is apt to 
accept his recommendations. 

Explaining the goal he had set for 
himself over a ten-year period, Mr. 
FitzGerald stated his principal job 
was to maintain that “fire inside” 
which would take him out on the path 
which alone leads to that goal. The 
agent, he concluded, “must be a builder 
of bridges between poverty and sue- 
cess’’—and a builder needs confidence 
courage, energy and the “fire inside.” 


Three Most Common 
Objections 


James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual 
representative in Chicago presided at 
an open forum, developing answers to 
the three most common objections 
voiced by prospects today, according 
to a questionnaire sent to the Fidelity 
field. 

“Times are too unsettled” was the 
first question discussed. A composite 
of the answers to this objection might 
read, “Yes, times are unsettled. When 
was there ever a time when they were 
settled, When was there ever a time 
when it was just right to buy insur- 
ance? But if things are unsettled for 
you now, will they be settled when you 
pass and your fami'y must face the 
future with what you have now pro 
vided ?” 

The second objection was “Cant 
afford it.” A composite answer 
this objection might be this: “If you 
knew you would be disabled some day, 
would you think you could not afford 

dollars a month? If you 
knew you were to be forced to retire 
at age 65, would you think you could 
afford dollars? If you knew 


that at your passing your famiy 
would have no more than they will 
have, don’t you thing you could afford 
it?” 

The common opinion was that the 
man who “has enough insurance” cam 
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and Selling- 


be persuaded to tell just what he has 
and having done so can be shown 
ysually how inadequate this is to do 
what he really wants to do. 


Better Business Through 
> r . 
Programming 


Ralph W. Hoyer, general agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company con 
ducted the round table on Program- 
ming at the convention of John Han- 
eock general agency leaders, held 
recently in Washington, D. C. 

“Before you can program, you have 
to get a compete picture of a man’s 
situation,” said Donald D. Kelly, gen- 
eral agent at St. Louis, Missouri. “And 
[have found the surest way to achieve 
this is through what I call the twenty 
two leading questions technique. I 
have a paper on which I have set 
down twenty-two questions pertaining 
to life insurance policies. These ques- 
tions contain such trade expressions 
as judgment proof, common disaster, 
educational fund, tax exemptions, 
policy loans, tax fund, guardian for 
minors and doub'e taxation. Every 
prospect is going to be stumped on 
at least one question. If he knows 
all the other answers he cannot an 
swer Number 10—‘Have you provided 
an equal opportunity in life for each 
child?’ 

“We have prepared a set of answers 
to each question and have true life 
stories to go with some. Because we 
have well-prepared answers, we have 
little difficulty convincing the prospect 
that we can be of service to him.” 


* * > 


Option Settlements 


“The option settlement provisions on 
a life insurance contract take all the 
guesswork out of the future for a 
widow and dependent children,” 
George Vinsonhaler of the agency de- 
partment told the John Hancock 
leaders in Washington. 

“Under option settlements the life 
insurance company becomes more than 
4 guardian or trustee of funds. Its 
responsibility is much more than that 
of exercising reasonable care and 
judgment in providing income from 
invested money. The life insurance 
company is a debtor, owing the money 
held on deposit to one or more in- 
dividuals, and therefore can and does 
Starantee interest and principal.” 
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Outlines now in use by 
many successful life un- 
derwriters. 
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What to Do With All 
That Money 


E. Jay Becker, associate 
agent for the John Hancock at Jack- 
Fla., 


income 


genera! 


demonstrated a_re- 
tirement sales talk to the 
Washington round table. One of the 
questions he asks the prospect after 
getting him to state broadly how much 
he thinks he can save out of his in- 
come toward retirement is, ““What are 
you going to do with this money? 
There are many good mediums for the 
saving and accumulation of money, 
such as banks, 


sonville, 


stocks, real 
estate, mortgages, and last but not 
least life insurance.” 

Then Mr. Becker shows the pros- 
pect the approximate accumulation he 
may expect at 65 from saving, assum- 
ing he arrives at 65 with no serious 
losses of principal and interest and if 
he sticks to a plan which does not 
have the element of compulsion behind 
it. Then he shows him how regular 
payments of life insurance premiums 
of an amount known in advance will 
produce a guaranteed income, explain- 
ing to him that “regardless of the 
rate of interest that may be currently 
payable on other forms of investment, 
this income will continue just as long 


bonds, 


as you may live, even if you live to 
be a hundred.” 


Programming Good for 
Average Man 

“Programming applies just as aptly 
to the man who is not a holder of a 
larger amount of life insurance, as it 
does to the owner of a big estate,” said 
Herbert J. Sheirer, John Hancock, 
Boston. “Let us assume he is married 
and his family consists of his wife and 
two children. He is working for a sal- 
ary with some chance of advancement. 











Our job is to point out to this man 
the importance of continuing income 
to his dependents and is handled on 
the two-interview plan. The first inter- 
view deals with the introduction of 
the idea and the gathering of infor- 
The second interview shows 


mation. 
the man what his present property 
will do, including his life insurance.” 


* oa 
Strongest Appeal to 
Emotions 

“There is no stronger appeal to the 
young family man in need of a life 
insurance program than the appeal to 
the emotions—and there is no better 
solution to his problem than a com- 
bination of ordinary insurance with 
term protection for the years when his 
children are growing up,” said Edward 
L. Sweedler of New York, at the John 
Hancock convention. 

How he combines appeal and solu- 
tion were demonstrated in a sales talk 
in which he handles the natural objec- 
tion of the prospect to paying for 
additional temporary protection he 
may not need, as follows: 

“Let me take you 20 years into the 
future, Mr. Prospect. Your two chil- 
dren have now grown up, and one 
morning you come out of your home 
to get into your car, and you are wait- 
ing for your boy to join you. You are 
going to the club to play some golf 
with him, and he is just taking his 
last swallow of coffee, and while you 
are waiting you look up at this home 
which has housed you and your wife 
and your boy and your girl for the 
last 20 years, and if your mind went 
back over those 20 years there would 
be many joyous associations connected 
with it. You would look at every 
shingle and every brick with a certain 
fondness and no material thoughts 
could intrude into your reverie. 

“But let’s suppose for a moment that 
a material thought did seep in. Let’s 
suppose that you happened to think 
of your fire insurance policy which 
covered that home. Would you think 
of the 20 years’ fire insurance pre- 
miums that you had paid, and then 
snap your fingers in disgust and ex- 
claim, ‘I’ve never even had a fire.’ Of 
course not, Mr. Prospect; you would 
be delighted that that home had never 
burned down, although if it had, it is 
something that could have been re- 
placed. 

“By the same token, you are not 
going to be sore 20 years from now 
because you didn’t die. You are not 
going to begrudge the money that has 
meant security for your two children 
and your wife during those 20 years— 
security that would have taken your 
place, economically, at least, if any- 
thing had happened to you.” 
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ance such as Ordinary Life, etc. 


time of the applicant. 


values. 


1. Non-forfeiture values. 
2. Conversion privilege to age 60. 


dental Death benefits. 


rates and policy volues. 


Age at Premium 
Issue Rates 
15 $10.84 
70 11.75 
75 13.14 
20 15.14 
35 18.08 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Ideal Protection Policy 


The Ideal Protection Policy rounds out the company's series of policies 
by bridging the gap between Term policies and the regular forms of insur- 


The Ideal Protection Policy is a level premium term policy for a period 
equaling the expectation of life of the applicant at the time of issue; 
this period roughly coincides with the probable active and productive life- 


The premium on the Annual Renewable Term increases yearly until con- 
verted, and no cash or non-forfeiture values are available; the Ideal Pro- 
tection Policy has a level premium, and includes cash and non-forfeiture 


The Ideal Protection Policy provides Term insurance during the pro- 
ductive lifetime of the policyholder—a very important point to keep in 
mind; and in addition provides for the following features: 


3. Can be written to include Waiver of Premium and Acci- 


4. Is issued to standard and substandard lives. 
The minimum policy issued is $3,000, the maximum issued is $50,000. 
The premium remains constant throughout the duration of the policy, 
i. e., the productive lifetime of the policyholder—this information, i: e., the 
age to which the policy will insure, appears in the schedules giving premium 


The policy may be converted at any time without examination prior to 
age 60, to any plan of insurance except Term insurance. Upon conversion, 
the new policy will bear non-forfeiture values commencing as of the end 
of the third policy year after conversion; furthermore, upon the amount 
converted the company will allow the full reserve on the equivalent amount 
discontinued, instead of the lesser surrendered value. 

The policy may be written to include the Accident Death Benefit and 
Waiver of Premium Benefit—either or both. 

In the event of conversion without examination of an Ideal Protection 
Policy containing the Waiver of Premium benefit, election will be limited 
to the Ordinary Life plan if Waiver of Premium is to be included in the 
converted policy. Subject to evidence of health satisfactory to the com- 
pany, conversion to other plans will be possible even if Waiver of Premium 
is included. (The reason for this rule is that the policyholder might be 
totally and permanently disabled and convert to a 10-Year Endowment 
thus securing a large increase in the Benefit.) 

The youngest age at entry is 15, the highest age at which applications 
will be entertained is 60. The Ideal Protection Policy is automatically con- 
vertible up to age 60, but not beyond—hence applicants aged 60 do not 
have the right to conversion without examination. 

Rates for quinquennial ages of issue are as follows: 


Age at Premium 
Issue Rates 
40 $22.18 
45 27.59 
50 34.58 
55 43.58 
60 57.12 








The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


The Fidelity Mutual released at the 
Atlantic City convention of its Lead- 
ers’ Club a new and attractive “pack- 
age sale” designed to raise the sights 
of both prospects and agents above the 
$1,000 level upon which, as with other 
companies, so many of its cases rest. 

The 3-3-3 plan, so called because it 
provides a lump sum of $300 and $30 
a month for three years, is written 
on instalment forms, Ordinary Life 
and 20 Pay basis, with the provisions 
on the face of the policy. The total 
benefits are $1,380—commuted value 
$1,340. 
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The 3-3-3 plan will not be issued 
with Accidental Death benefits, and 
Disability may be added only on two 
or more units. A simple, easily un- 
derstood folder with rates, brings the 
new plan forcefully to the attention 
of prospects. 

Its usefulness, however, is not con- 
fined to cold canvass or to new men. 
It fits the picture of the man who is 
trying to recreate his insurance 
estate, and it fits the programming 
picture as well. With the more favor- 
able interest options on older policies, 
there is opportunity for policyholders 
to use those policies under the op- 
tions and build their clean-up fund 
with the 3-3-3 offering. 






























































Simple Life Income Plans 

The Central Life of Iowa has pre- 
pared a set of rate cards featuring 
its unit sales plans known as the 
“500-50,” “100-75-50,” “50-345,” Fam- 
ily Protection, Retirement Income, and 
Educational Income plans. The “500- 
50” plan provides $500 in cash and 
a monthly income of $50 for two 
years; this requires about $1,667 of 
insurance on whatever plan is sold 
(usually Ordinary Life). The “50- 
345” plan is designed to produce $50 


monthly income during the third, 


fourth, and fifth years after death, 
as a continuation of the income from 
the “500-50” plan; this requires 
$1,626 of insurance. The “100-75-50” 
plan, based on $2,604 of insurance 
provides $100 monthly for one year, 
$75 the second year, and $50 the third 
year. The educational plan is based 
upon Ordinary or 20-Payment Life 
for an amount of death benefit suffici- 
ent to pay the beneficiary $50 monthly 
for 10 months in each of four years, 
plus $75 each semester. 


Departure From Regular 
Group Writing Proving 
Wise Move 

Some years ago the Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Montclair, N. J., became a pioneer in 
offering low-cost term insurance to 
membership organizations — medical 
societies, dental fraternities, bar a® 
sociations, professional and trade as 
sociations — who were ineligible for 
Group Insurance, but who were ideal 
prospects for this unique plan, Blam 
ket Coverage Insurance. 

The steady growth of this insur 
ance has justified the company’s bold 
step in writing a form of insurance 
without the employer-employee rela 
tionship and the 75 per cent participa 
tion requirements. The ready adapts 
bility and liberal nature of this cor 
erage makes it possible for organia® 
tions to present the plan to the mem 
bers with a minimum of delay ané 
detail. 
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It is issued non-medically, with sat- 
isfactory application up to age 50 and 
up to $3,000. The maximum age limit 
at entry is 65 and the maximum indi- 
vidual amount allowable with exam- 
ination is $5,000. The eligibility re- 
quirements of the group as a whole 
are that the organization first be well 
founded and that it consist of at least 
100 insurable members. Before the 
Master Agreement under which indi- 
vidual policies are issued can be issued 
the company must have at least 20 
acceptable applications for a minimum 
volume of $50,000. No definite per- 
centage of participation in the insur- 
ance feature is required. Brokers and 
agents are finding that in addition to 
being an extra-money earner, Blanket 
Coverage can be effectively used as a 
means of building up a real prospect 
list for other lines. 


Life Insurance 
Adult Education 


A widespread adult education plan 
in life insurance that will reach 350,- 
000 people in California this year has 
been mapped out by the California 
Association of Life Underwriters with 
the cooperaion of the National Asso- 
ciation, it has been announced by Ray 
Hodges of Cincinnati, chairman of 
the National Committee on Education. 

The experimental work in Califor- 
tia, under the general direction of a 
committee headed by Roy Ray Roberts 
of Los Angeles, will determine whethe: 
or not the plan can be put into action 
om a national basis, said Mr. Hodges. 
The indications are that this will be 
done in the near future. 

Cooperating in the California plan 
are the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Adult Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Life 
Managers Association of the state, the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia and the resident companies. 
Seven thousand five hundred teachers 








THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of Toronto, Canada, has re- 
cently revised its policy forms. A digest of same follows: 
ACCELERATIVE OPTIONS—Dividend additions or accumulations may 
be used to pay up policy or mature life policy as endowment or shorten 
endowment period of endowment policy. 
AGE—Proof prior to claim required. |f misstated, amount such as pre- 
mium will buy at correct age. 
BENEFICIARY—May be changed at will. Policy reverts to Insured if 
beneficiary predeceases Insured. 
CASH VALUE—After three years within two months after default. Not 
less than American Experience 3!/2°%/ reserve with deduction of 2'!/2% of 
sum insured. 
CHANGE OF PLAN—No provision. Each case considered on its merits. 


DISABILITY—For varying extra premium, rider will provide, prior to age 
60 upon proof of total disability having existed six months, for waiver of 
premiums from date of disability—benefit may not date back more than 
one year prior to receipt of proof. Does not cover self-inflicted injury or 
war service. 

DIVIDENDS—End of each year; first conditioned upon payment of second 
year premiums. Options: (1) a participating bonus or paid-up addition 
to the sum insured, (2) a single cash payment, (3) reduce premiums for 
the ensuing year, (4) left to accumulate at not less than 3% interest. Auto- 
matic option is (1) If other option selected evidence of insurability re- 
quired for subsequent selection of option (1). Fully paid-up participating 
policies participate. (Also issues non-participating policies.) 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY—For varying extra premium, rider will provide, prior 
to age 60 for double sum insured, in event of accidental death within 90 
days from date of injury. Does not cover self-inflicted injuries or suicide, 
bodily or mental infirmity or disease, poisoning, asphyxiation, military, 
naval or police duty, riot. civil commotion, insurrection, war, aeronautics, 
submarine operations, violation of law or assault provoked by Insured. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE—After three years. May be automatic. Non- 
participating. Without cash and loan values. 

GRACE PERIOD—One month (not less than 30 days), without interest. 


INCONTESTABILITY—After two years, except for non-payment of premium 
and conditions re disability and double indemnity. 

LOANS ON POLICIES—After 3 years. Interest 6%. 

NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS—See “Cash Values", “Extended Insur- 
ance,” “Paid-up Values” and “Premium Loans." With semi-annual ond 
quarter-annual premiums values at due dates are proportionate. 
OCCUPATIONS PROHIBITED—None. 

PAID-UP VALUES—After 3 years, within 2 months after default. Non- 
participating. With cash and loan values. (Fully paid-up participating 
policies participate.) 

POLICY IN EFFECT—Interim receipt binds Company for amount up to 
$10,000 if premium paid with application. Otherwise upon delivery of 
policy ond payment of premium while in good health. 

PREMIUM LOANS—Automatic after 3 years. Interest 6%. 

PREMIUMS OTHER THAN ANNUAL—Unpoid instalments not yet due are 
not deducted if death occurs during year. 

REINSTATEMENT—Within 3 years (unless previously surrendered for cash 
or extended insurance period has expired) upon evidence of insurability 
and payment of arrears at 6%, interest. 

RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL—No restrictions. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—(!) cash, (2) limited instalments (1-30 years), 
(3} Continuous instalments with 10 or 20 years certain, (4) equal instal- 
ments in any amount to be paid out until proceeds together with interest 
are exhausted. Payments made annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly. Proceeds at interest and instalments certain porticipating in 
excess interest earned. Same options apply to cash value. 
SUICIDE—Within 2 years, sane or insane, liability limited to premiums 
paid. 

WOMEN—Insured at regular rates. Disability at rates double those 
charged men is granted to unmarried women who earn their own livelihood 
and does not cease upon marriage. 












will present the course to over 350,000 
students located in all parts of the 
state. 

The curriculum for the course was 
planned by Mr. Roberts’ committee in 
conjunction with Kar! Regnolds, noted 
life insurance author. A_ textbook, 


“Facts About Life Insurance,” was 
written by Mr. Regnolds, and teaching 
outlines have been prepared by the 
State Education Department for each 
of the instructors giving the course, 
with the advice and supervision of the 
underwriters’ committee. 
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Personal Insecurity An 
Insurance Motive 


“With savings, as with a pudding, 
I think the proof is in the eating,” 
said Thelma Mills, director of student 
affairs for women at the University 
of Missouri, addressing the Women 
Underwriters’ Session of the N.A.L.U. 
convention at St. Louis. “We are told 
that there are four great human de- 
sires or urges: understanding or re- 
sponse; affection; adventure or new 
experience; security. And I suspect 
that it is the third which makes it 
difficult to attain the fourth, because 
of the financial cost of high adven- 
ture. 

“To put it negatively, one of the 
characteristic features of modern life 
is the growth of personal insecurity 
and we are struggling against it some 
way by ourselves. With the rapid 
expansion of the industrial system, 
those elements which make for in- 
stability have steadily increased; and 
at the same time certain other protec- 
tions which formerly provided a modi- 
cum of security for the individual 
have been undermined. 

“Personally I’m a firm believer in 
the philosophy of saving now for 
my own old age even though it may 
mean certain present self-denials. 
Thrift as a preventive of dependency 
is a habit of mind much deeper in 
human consciousness than legal ar- 
rangements through which social in- 
surance operates. But we must be 
sure that thrift is effective in attain- 
ing its ends. Like most habits thrift 
is encouraged far more by the satis- 
factions it affords than by any 
preachments or exhortations. But 
how save for my own old age? By 
annuities; insurance—personal; in- 
vestment—and it has been stressed 
that insurance furnishes security, in- 
vestment and protection.” 


Prestige Essential For 
The Underwriter 


A graphic illustration of how a 
woman life underwriter may build 
prestige for herself in her own com- 
munity was presented to the Women 
Underwriters’ Session of the N. A. 
L. U. by Alma Ware Crosby, district 
manager at Beaumont, Texas, for the 
Jefferson Standard Life. This was 
based upon Miss Crosby’s own career 
as a life underwriter and portrayed 
the steps by which she climbed to a 
position of eminence and esteem in 
the life insurance field. 

Life insurance had a great attrac- 
tion for Miss Crosby, she recalled, and 
having been a member of a business 
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Women Underwriters 


T= distaff side of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters had its 
day on Tuesday, September 26, when 
the Women Underwriters’ Session of the 
Fiftieth Annual Convention of the asso- 
ciation met at St. Louis, Mo. Depart- 
mental Digest gives on these pages the 
highlights of addresses of five outstand- 
ing women underwriters who analyzed 
and discussed opportunities in the life 
insurance field, potential markets and 
qualifications of successful women under- 
writers. 





and professional family, she had a 
desire to be creative. Her only in- 
vestment when she began underwrit- 
ing was a fountain pen and since in 
those first days she had no sales kit, 
she was compelled to go out on her 
own and learn through experience. 

Starting out by selling small poli- 
cies, she made a living, gained experi- 
ence and managed to write enough 
insurance to be awarded a trip to one 
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of the company’s conventions. The 
newspapers used her photo, gave her 
publicity and helped her build pres- 
tige. 

Making each policyholder a step- 
ping stone to another, she gradually 
created a clientele, asked the company 
for an office, employed a stenographer 
and went out with increased confidence 
for a bigger class of business. 

“The woman underwriter,” said 
Miss Crosby, “must believe in herself 
and believe that she can do the thing 
that she is trying to do. She must 
have an adventurous spirit and start 
out each day in something like the 
spirit of the hunter expecting to find 
some good game, thereby keeping her 
spirits up and keeping out of the hum- 
drum of the working idea.” 


Wide Market Open To 
The Woman Underwriter 


The entire picture of women in the 
insurance field has changed very much 
in the past forty years, Eleanor J. 
Felton, unit manager in Boston for 
the Equitable Society, told the Wo- 
men Underwriters’ Session of the 
N. A. L. U. at St. Louis. In 1900 
there were only 400,000 women doing 
clerical work in the whole United 
States. In the next twenty years the 
numer rose to a million and today 
there are over two and a half million 
women gainfully employed and in a 
greater number of occupations than 
in any other country. 

As for the market open to women 
life underwriters, Miss Felton com- 
mented: 

“We should cultivate every possible 
social contact. Through our churches, 
clubs, schools and social life we have 
an opportunity that men often fail to 
grasp. Through one social contact 
I have placed $600,000 of life insur- 
ance and annuities, all in one family. 

“Mothers of children and grand- 
parents can be readily interested in 
single premium endowment policies 
for the future education of their 
young people. It is not only a good 
investment, but they can take advan- 
tage of the gift tax exemptions for 
these contracts. In one family I have 
written seven of these contracts. 

“Business women are particularly 
interested in providing an income for 
themselves ¢fter retirement as well 
as protectiot: through life insurance 
for their tisiness. A_ particularly 
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good field is in partnership insurance. 
“Artists, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
nurses, secretaries, all are interested 
in providing money for future use. 

“Women of wealth need to pro- 
vide life insurance for inheritance tax 
purposes. Every woman who owns a 
sizeable estate should provide at least 
the $40,000 exempted through law, 
for her estate. These women pur- 
chase annuities not only for thei 
relatives and friends but for their 
employees and dependents. Again 
they utilize insurance for bequests to 
their favorite philanthropies. Hus- 
bands and wives often purchase joint 
and survivor annuities, thus being as- 
sured of a given income for the bal- 
ance of their lives. 

“Mrs. Sarah Smith has shown us 
what a woman can do in selling group 
coverages to the large industrial 
plants. What a field we have there in 
every city and town in the land. Pen- 
sions are in their infancy and we 
should begin now interesting em 
ployers in this form of coverage.” 


Requisites of Successful 
Woman Underwriter 


Listing the requisites of the success- 
ful woman underwriter, Beatrice 
Jones, C. L. U., supervisor for the 
Equitable Society in New York, gave 
the following at the Women Under- 
writers’ Session of the N. A. L. U. 
convention at St. Louis: 

1. A knowledge of life insurance- 
what it is and what it does. A broad 
enough knowledge to enable the un- 
derwriter to know accurately how the 
client’s interests may best be served 
—and serving the client’s interests 
means an insurance program that 
makes available to that client a com- 
plete use of the company’s facilities 
for trusteeship and service, plus a 
thorough analysis and consideration 
of the client’s purchasing power. 

2. A field force possessing the atti- 
tude of the professional as opposed 
to the commercial. 

3. A field force which serves the 
great insured and insurable public 
with justifiable pride, with joy in the 
actual work of selling life insurance 
and with a dignity that comes from 
proper remuneration to the ability and 
effort invested. 


The socio-economic institution of 
life insurance, said Miss Jones, has 
performed for the past century in a 
manner which suggests that it pos- 
1e qualities of lusty 


sesses many of t 
persistence. The shifts and swings of 
the social organism through which 
life insurance has persisted during 
the past twenty-five years, for in- 
stance, would include the following: 

The World War, which proved to be 
a tragic condition but brought a rise 
to life insurance in increased public 
confidence and respect. 

The influenza epidemic of 1918, 
which gave life insurance another op- 
portunity to prove its strength. 

The disturbed economic condition 
of the past decade which has made 
the public turn to life insurance as 
the most dependable security. 

The current governmental investi- 
gation, the outcome of which is still 
unknown. 


Folder to Merchandise 
Life Insurance 


Trial and error and the process of 
elimination boiled down a number of 
plans for merchandising life insur- 
ance to the one which Lorraine L. 
Blair now uses. Miss Blair, an agent 
in Chicago for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, analyzed both the theory and 
the working technique of this plan in 
addressing the Women Underwriters’ 
Session of the N.A.L.U. convention 
at St. Louis. 


and enjoy 


“The medium I use,” said Miss 
Blair, “I call a ‘Financial Guide for 
Living.’ Its physical form’is a folder 
containing nine sheets. I was sold on 
it 100 per cent before I started using 
it. In working it out I made myself 
the first guinea pig.” 

On the first sheet of the guide Miss 
Blair made an accounting of all 
earnings and recorded that figure, 
next listing liabilities and tangible 
saleable assets, discovering to her 
consternation how much she _ had 
earned and how very little she had 
saved. This accounting she carried 
over to the second sheet of the guide, 
the balance sheet. 

The third sheet is headed: “Esti- 
mate of Present Expenditures.” One 
must know definitely and establish 
correct spending habits, said Miss 
Blair, for proper money control. This 
can best be done by keeping a record 
over a period of time of every penny 
spent. There are three budget sheets 
inserted in the guide for this purpose, 
called “Record Sheets.” 

After this is done and a liveable, 
likeable budget guide is set up, the 
next sheet is used for “Recommenda- 
tions,” and this is where the insur- 
ance agent comes in. The sale isn’t 
difficult from that point on because 
the recommendations for the intelli- 
gent creation of reserves for specific 
purposes follow naturally. 

Two final sheets in the guide are 
used for the prospect’s own edifica- 
tion. One is for keeping a savings 
account and the other for recording 
the location of important papers, as 
well as for the names of persons to 
see regarding advice on legal matters, 
investments, real estate, insurance 
and personal property in the event of 
sudden death. This is to facilitate 
matters for those administering the 
estate. 


SELL SOLID 


perpetual income from renewal commis- 


sions. REPUBLIC NATIONAL’S underwriters are 
specially trained in 


INTELLIGENT PROSPECTING 
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and are receiving substantial incomes from our liberal 
renewal commissions 
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AGENCY NEWS 

Ralph C. Price, vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., announces the following agency 
appointments: C. E. Riddle has been appointed manager 
of the Fort Smith, Ark., branch office, effective October 1. 
Emmett R. Aiken has been appointed manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office and is in active charge at the present 
time. A new branch office has been opened in Long Beach, 
Calif., and Fred S. J. Hancock has been appointed its 
manager. Recent changes by the Jefferson Standard Life 
in its district manager set-up have been made as follows: 
Albert S. Adams, formerly representative of the company 
in Phoenix, Ariz., has been made district manager of the 
Phoenix office. B. A. Broome has been appointed district 
manager of the San Diego office, which operates under 
the Long Beach branch office. George W. Taliaferro, for- 
merly of Harrisonburg, Va., has been appointed district 
manager of the Charlottesville, Va., office. 

W. C. Bull has been appointed general agent at Fort 
Worth for the Republic National Life. He was formerly 
manager of the Fort Worth district for the State Mutual 
Life. J. W. MacFedries, formerly general agent for the 
Capitol Life, has been appointed general agent for the 
Republic National at Marfa. R. E. Cottrell, formerly 
district supervisor in Dallas for the Pyramid Life, has 
joined the Dallas agency of the Republic National. 

High-lighting the forty-ninth seminar lecture course for 
brokers sponsored by agencies under his direction, Charles 
J. Zimmerman, general agent at Chicago for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has announced that a special lecture 
dealing with the new Social Security Act will be made a 
part of the series to be started October 2. 

The George H. Page, Los Angeles, general agency of 
the California-Western States Life was the company 
leader for August both in written and paid-for business 
and also was the leader in paid-for business for the eight 
months of the year. 

John J. Steger and Arch R. Houle, newly appointed 
Massachusetts Mutual Life general agents at St. Paul and 
Chicago, respectively, were honor guests at installation 
luncheons recently. 

Agents in the John C. Elliott Newark agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life have formed the “Elliott Life Insur- 
ance Group” to promote good fellowship and exchange 
ideas. Abe S. Berliner of Hawthorne, N. J., is managing 
director. 

Mrs. Helen R. Pegelow, who for twenty years has main- 
tained an average production of $115,000 new business for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Mattoon, Ill., was hon- 
ored at a luncheon given by General Agent C. C. Covalt 
at Mattoon recently. 

Verner F. Larson, widely known in Missouri and south- 
western insurance circles, has been appointed general 
agent in charge of the St. Louis branch office of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life of Des Moines, effective Sepember 16. 

The Alexander F. Gillis agency of the Provident Mutual 
Life at Newark will have an outing and business meetjng 
from September 30 to October 2 at Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono, Pa. 

Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual general agent 
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at Providence, was signally honored at the Springfield As- 
sociation luncheon meeting on September 11, receiving a 
certificate of appreciation from the board of directors. 

Superintendent of Agents Frank T. Limont of the Pan. 
American Life, has announced the appointments of Wm. 
T. Ellis as general agent at Cedar Rapids, lowa; T. Bur- 
dette Lane as general agent at Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
John L. Cooper as district manager at Wichita Falls, Tex 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha has appointed 
William M. Liscom, C.L.U., of Los Angeles, Calif., as gen- 
eral agent for Los Angeles County, succeeding Lester 
Righter, who has resigned. 

George K. Liebkeman, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual special! 

















URING a national convention week, especially with 
D such a tireless reporter as Gene Roesch out there at 
the scene of action in St. Louis, a lot of routine news 
events are likely to be crowded out of the paper, unless 
some other equally enterprising but not so tireless home- 
guard reporter decides that it would be a very easy trick 
to mix a column of fact and comment for the space avail- 
able at this spot. To begin with, we might note that an- 
other of Manhattan’s own has gone Native Son, or soon 
will, to judge by his enthusiastic reactions to the Cali- 
fornia scene. Harry W. Storck, for years well known in 
New York City agency circles and more recently on the 
West Coast with the Acacia Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for the California-Western States Life. 
He will be engaged in agency building work in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Jose. Mr. Storck has a background 
of sixteen years in personal production and agency direc- 
tion and is best known among those agents who gained 
their training under his tutelage for his practical manner 
of teaching young idea how to shoot. He was always able 
to explain the theory and principles of selling life insur- 
ance, but his inspired, actual sales demonstrations were 
what clicked with the men who looked to him for instrue- 
tion. 

e 2 

OTES on a piece of scratch pad paper found in the 

bottom of the right-hand drawer: sacred cow—the 
conviction that a salesman will win or lose on the impres- 
sion he makes during the first ten seconds of an interview. 
God help most life insurance men if this is true! ... Don’t 
sell slow starvation ($50 a month for two years) as long 
as there is a chance to sell security . . . Explain and warn 
when discussing loan features. The personal loan com- 
panies are working that side of the street pretty thor- 
oughly. 

. 
HE organization meeting of the Security Mutual Life 
Agency Council was held last week in Binghamton, 
N. Y. The council will meet quarterly and was created. 
President Frederick D. Russell said, to promote agency 
denartment activities and as an advisory board containing 
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representative at Memphis, moved to New Orleans on 
September 15 as co-general agent with Walter R. Harris. 
The New Orleans office will be known as the Harris-Lieb- 
keman agency. 

James G. Dunne, former manager of the Cleveland 
agency of the Guardian Life service, has joined the agency 
of E. P. Brooks at Toledo as production manager. 

Frank H. Lewis, general agent of the Massachusets 
Mutual Life at Newark, N. J., will celebrate his fortieth 
anniversary as general agent of the company on October 6. 

E. F. Eubanks has been appointed San Joaquin Valley 
district manager of the Reliance Life, with headquarters 
at Fresno, Calif. 
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representation from the field. A special issue of “Brass 
lacks,” Continental American Life agency publication. 
was recently devoted to events connected with ground- 
breaking ceremonies in preparation for the erection of a 
new home office building. The Continental boasts one of 
the highest average policy figures and is noted for its home 
office-policyholder contacts. The Mississippi Sales Con- 
gress, held at Jackson, drew many prominent visitors. 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago; Sam R. Hay, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the Texas Association, and Harry V. Wade, In- 
dianapolis, L.A.A. chairman, were among the speakers. 
The theme of the Pan-American Life convention held in 
Ashville, properly digested and appreciated, was sufficient 
in itself to take the place of three days of speech making. 
It proclaimed, “There Is No Substitute for Life Insur- 
ance.” President Crawford Ellis and all other leading 
executives attended the meeting. 


HERE appears to be no limit to the educational ambi- 

tions of life insurance folk. In addition to the many 
instructive conventions which are held regularly by all! 
groups and companies, there are university courses avail- 
able in every large center, the C.L.U. movement proceeds 
apace, the Insurance College recently organized in Hart- 
ford has commenced its first semester, the N.A.L.U. is 
fostering the adult education movement in California and 
the investment officers will report to the ALC meeting in 
Chicago next week on another proposed new educational 
enterprise planned for their own instruction and benefit. 
Now if only someone would launch a training school for 
educational directors. 


* * 


os insurance for income purposes was stressed by 
Joseph C. Behan, chairman of the Annual Messagx 
Committee, to the public this week. He pointed out that 
payments aggregating nearly $120,000,000 annually were 
being made on this basis at the end of 1938. Such incomes. 
he said, are primarily for the benefit of widows and their 
fatherless children and constitute in most cases the only 
Source of income for such families. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The California-Western States Life has made several 
changes in the Texas field. Balie T. Cantrell, who recently 
resigned as director of the home office agency of the 
Capitol Life of Denver, has returned to Texas as super- 
visor for south Texas for the California-Western States, 
with headquarters at Houston. He formerly was super- 
visor in Houston for the Great Southern Life and also 
agency manager at Austin. L. D. Lowry has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for the California-Western States 
Life at Beaumont and W. H. Kilgo has been made unit 
manager in the Houston agency. 

Joseph M. Downs, assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio State Life, takes over, in addition to his other duties, 
the management of the company’s mortgage loan and real 
estate department following the resignation of H. H. 
Wright, who is entering the mortgage loan business on his 
own account at Akron, Ohio. 

Frank L. McCormick, district agent at Oskaloosa, lowa, 
for the Equitable of Iowa, has been appointed home office 
field supervisor for the company. 

Directors of the Travelers Insurance Co. appointed Car! 
E. Pratt as comptroller, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of C. Donald Rarey. Mr. Pratt will be in charge of 
cashiers and clerical employees in branch offices through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Joseph A. Webster, a leading underwriter with the 
Jefferson Standard Life for fifteen years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly established High Point, 
N. C., district agency of the company, with headquarters 
in the Professional Building. 

Howell Harrison of Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
field manager for the Corpus Christi and Rio Grande 
Valley territory for the Great American Life of San An- 
tonio. His headquarters are at Corpus Christi. 

Alex N. Gaston has been appointed manager of the 
(Acacia Mutual Life's Jersey City, N. J., branch office and 
Walter Peyton Crisler manager of the Dallas, Tex., branch. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has appointed J. W. 


- 


Hudspeth district manager in Chester, S. C. 


JUDICIAL 


Judge Leland W. Carr of the Ingham County Circuit 
Court at Lansing, Mich., has discharged L. H. Sanford, 
second deputy insurance commissioner, as the active re- 
ceiver for the Roman Standard Life Insurance Co. of 
Manistee, that company’s affairs having been wound up 
with completion of the reinsurance of its business in the 
Great Northern Life of Milwaukee, Wis. Approximately 
700 insureds of the Manistee company accepted the rein- 
surance arrangement, while only eighteen dissented. 

Three additional mutual life insurance companies have 
been made defendants in suits filed by lapsed policyholders 
in the Federal District Court in Chicago. They are the 
Mutual Life of New York, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
and the State Mutual Life Assurance of Worcester, Mass. 
The original suits were filed against the Metropolitan Life, 
Prudential, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Mutual 
Benefit, New York Life and New England Mutual. 
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EIGHT DECADES OF EQUITABLE 





1859 - 1868 


Equitable founded by Henry B. Hyde and Associates, July 26, 1859. 

Yeor 1869 started with $1,144,000 of Insurance in Force, and Assets 
of $117,102. 

First Death Claim, for $5,500 paid (1860). 

Famous Statute Group, “Protection, introduced in Equitable Policy 
Headings (1860). 

Conditional (Binding) Receipt to protect applicants during issuance 
of policy first employed by Equitable (1862). 

Equitable Assets passed Million mark (1864). 

First 5-year Dividend paid to Policyholders (1865). 

Annual Dividends authorized (1867). 

Total Insurance in Force passed $100,000,000 (1868). 

Limit of risk increased to $50,000 (1868). 


Contemporary Events 


First petroleum well opened in Titusville, Pa. (1859). 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(1861). 

Start of Civil War, April 15, 1861. 

Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. |, 1863. 

Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Vaximilian made Emperor of Mexico (1864). 

Civil War ended (1865); Lincoln Assassinated. 

13th Amendment Abolished Slavery (1865). 

First Atlantic Cable Laid (1866). 

flaska purchased’ by United States from Russia (1867). 


1869 - 1878 


Travel and Residence liberalized; Grace in Payment of Premiums first 
allowed (1869). 

First Home Office Building at 120 Broadway, N. Y., completed (1870). 

Equitable Policy Payments in Single Year reached $3,646,290 (1872). 

= B. + elected President on the death of William C. Alexander 

1874). 

Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries totalled $5,000,000 dur- 

ing year 1878. 


Contemporary Events 


U.S. Grant elected President (1869). 

France-Prussian War, July-Sept. 1870. 

Introduction of antiseptic surgery (1870). 

Great Chicago Fire, Oct. 9-11, 1871. 

Block signals for railways invented (1872). 

Disastrous panic in New York, with widespread bank failures 
N. Y. Stock Exchange closed for ten days. (1873). 

Disraeli made Prime Minister of England (1874). 

Constitution of the Republic of France formed (1875). 

Telephone invented by Alexander G. Bell (1875). 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated 19th President of the U. S. 
(1877). 

Edison invented I'‘honograph (1877) 


1879 - 1888 


Three-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1879). 
William Alexander electer Secretary (1880). 
Zquitable policies first granted to women (188C). 


Sub-standard Ratings introduced for Hazardous Occupations (1889). 
System of Immediate Payment of Death Claims inaugurated (1881), 


Survivorship Annuity introduced (1881); Life Annuity (1883). 
Assets passed $50,000,000 (1883). 

Equitable limit of risk on single life increased to $100,000 (1884). 
Full Freedom of Travel and Residence granted (1886). 

Two-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1886). 


Equitable Home Office Building reconstructed and enlarged (1887), 


Insurance in Force $500,000,000 (1888). 


Contemporary Events 


Edison developed Incandescent Lamp (1879). 

Gasoline motor invented by Selden (1879). 

President Garfield assassinated (1881). 

Panama Canal started by French but not completed (1882). 
Discovery of Inoculation for Rabies by Pasteur (1884). 
Grover Cleveland inaugurated 22nd President of U.S. (1885). 
First Trolley Cars in U. 8S. (1885). 

Washington Monument dedicated in Washington (1885). 
Great Blizzard of 1888, March 12-14. 


Inventions patented: Linotype Machine (1884): Cash Register 
by Patterson (1885); Adding Machine by Burroughs (188%): 
Transparent photographic film by Eastman (1888). 


1889 - 1898 


100,000th policy issued (1895). 

Total Assets reached 100 Millions (1889). 

Right to Change Beneficiary introduced (1894) 

Assets reached $200,000,000 in 1895. 

Guaranteed Cash Values, also Policy Loans, introduced in 1896. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000 (1896). 

Spendthrift Clause for protection of Beneficiaries introduced (1898). 
Continuous Instalment Policy introduced (1898). 


Contemporary Events 


Benjamin Harrison inaugurated 23rd President of U. S. (1889). 

Johnstown Flood, May 31, 1889—2209 lives lost. 

Inventions patented: Alternating Current Motor; Color Photog 
raphy (1892). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 24th President of U.S. (1893). 

Edison developed Rinetoscope (Moving Picture apparatus) 
(1893). 

Ford built first successjul automobile (1893). 

Financial Panic and Business Depression (1893) 

X-Ray discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (1895). 

Gold discovered in Klondike (1896). 

William McKinley inaugurated 25th President of U. 8S. (1890). 

Queen FT ictoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). 


U. S. Battleship “Maine” blown up in Havana Harbor, Cuba, 
Feb. 13, 1898: 260 lives lost. 


Radium discovered by M. and Mme. Curie (1898). 





THE EQUITABLE 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GROWTH AND PROGRESS 





1899 - 1908 


James W. Alexander elected President on Death of Henry B. Hyde, 
Founder. 

Insurance in Force passed One Billion; Total Assets 400 Millions. 

Automatic Surrender Values and Extended Term Insurance introduced 
(1900). 

Convertible Policy introduced (1905). 

Paul Morton elected President (1905). 

Grover Cleveland appointed Chairman of Board of Trustees (1906). 

N. Y. State Standard Policy Forms introduced (1907). 


Contemporary Events 


President Mckinley assassinated (1901). 

Theodore Roosevelt elected 26th President of U. S. 

Death of Queen JI ictoria—Coronation of King Edward | I! 
(1902). 

Wt. Pelee (Martinique) eruption May 8 (1902). 

Pacific Cable completed, San Francisco to China (1902). 

Warconi’s First Radio Message (1902). 

First Successful Aeroplane Flight by Wright Brothers, Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. (1902). 

First New York subway opened (1904). 

San Francisco Earthquake, April 18-19. 1906 


1909 - 1918 


50th Anniversary celebrated by The Equitable (1909). 

Assets reached $479,900,419; Insurance in Force, $1,335,347,979. 

Corporate Policy introduced. 

Group Life Insurance inaugurated by Equitable (1911). 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuities introduced (1911). 

Death of Paul Morton—Judge Day elected President (1911). 

Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, destroyed by fire (1912). 

First Disability Waiver Clause introduced (1912). 

New Equitable Building opened, 120 Broadway (1915). 

Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization 
reached $1,000,000,000 (1916). 

Double Indemnity Accident provision introduced (1917). 


Contemporary Events 


William H. Taft inaugurated 27th President of U. S. (1909). 

{dmiral Peary Discovered North Pole (1909). 

First Aeroplane Crossing of English Channel by Louis Bleriot 
(1909). 

George V of England crowned upon death of Edward VII 
(1909). 

South Pole discovered by Amundsen (1911). 

First Aeroplane Flight Across U.S. by C. P. Rogers (1911). 

Hydroplane invented by Glenn H. Curtiss (1911). 

SS. “Titanic” hit Iceberg off Newfoundland, 1517 lives lost, 
(1912). 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 28th President of U.S. (1913). 

Panama Canal opened (1913). 

Parcel Post System inaugurated in U. S. (1913). 

World War begun in Europe (1914). 

“Lusitania” sunk by submarine, 1198 lives lost (1914). 

Transcontinental telephone opened (1914). 

U.S. entered World War, April 6, 1917. 

irmistice declared Nov. 11. 1918. 

Influenza Epidemic: Over $100,000,000 paid in Death Claims by 
American companies (1918-1919). 

Woman Suffrage Amendment passed (1918). 


1919 - 1928 


Group A. & H. added to Group Coverage (1920). 

Insurance in Force reached Three Billions in Oct. 1922. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment added to Group (1922). 

Home Office Building at 393 Seventh Avenue completed (1924). 

Complete Mutualization of Society (1917 plan) in 1925. 

Non-Medical Insurance granted Policyholders (1926). 

Salary Savings Insurance introduced (1926). 

Sroup Annuities introduced (1927). 

Judge Day made Chairman of Board and Thomas |. Parkinson elected 
President (1927). 

Insurance in Force reached Six Billions (1928). 

A-sets reached One Billion (1928). 

Death of Judge Day (1928). 


Contemporary Events 


Versailles Peace Treaty signed, June 28, 1919. 

}olstead Act (Prohibition Amendment) passed (1920). 

Suffrage for women in effect (1920). 

Warren G. Harding inaugurated 29th President of U. S. (1921). 

First American Radio Broadcasting Station opened in Pittsburgh, 
KDKA (1921). 

Union of Soviet Republics in Russia declared (1922). 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated 30th President of U.S. on death of 
President Harding (1923). 

Insulin (for Diabetes) discovered by F. C. Banting, Canadian 
physician (1923). 

Television demonstrated (1927). 

Lindbergh's solo flight to Paris, May 20, 1927 

Successful commercial radio-telephone communication between 
imerica and England (1927). 

Herbert Hoover elected 31st President of U.S. (1928). 


1929 - 1938 


Monthly Premium plan adopted (1929). 

Economic Adjustment Policy introduced (1931). 

Payments to Policyholders reached Three Billions (1933). 

Optional Retirement Policy introduced (1933). 

Equitable’s 75th Anniversary—Insurance in Force $6,143,158,113. 

Family Income Policy introduced (1934). 

Group Hospitalization introduced (1934). 

Assets passed Two Billions in 1937. 

Death of William Alexander, Secretary of Equitable 57 years, March 
25, 1937. 

Equitable entered 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR on July 26, 1938. Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization 
$4, 136,696,205. Insurance in Force, $6,749,177,544. 


Contemporary Events 


Stock Market coilapse; financial panic (1929). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated 32nd President of U. S. 
(1933). 

Bank Moratorium proclaimed (1933). 

“Century of Progress” Exposition at Chicago (1933). 

V.R.A. passed by Congress (1933). 

Renewal of diplomatic relations between U.S. and Soviet Russia 
(1933). 

Social Security Bill passed (1935). 

Death of George ' of England (1936). 

tbhdication of Edward VIll—George WI declared King (1936). 

Civil War in Spain (1936-39). 

Italian Conquest of Ethiopia declared May 9, 1936. 

Boulder Dam (Nevada) completed March 1, 1936. 

Vechanical Cotton Picker demonstrated by Rust Brothers 
(1938). 

Vew York W orid’s Fair (1939). 

San Francisco World's Fair (1939). 





SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S I write this the lobby of the Hotel Jefferson at St. 
Louis is crowding with the advance guard of at- 
tendants for the Golden Anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. The weather 
is hot and the air-conditioning systems of most hostelries 
in town have already been turned off for the Fall and 
Winter seasons. Net result is that sweltering delegates 
are common in number, though far from common in 
achievement. Preliminary meeting of the National Coun- 
cil is already well launched, with discussion of associa- 
tion accomplishment in various States to the fore and 
with building of prestige for agents on an agenda over 
which Holgar J. Johnson, president of the N.A.L.U. is 
presiding. 

3 * * 
BEHIND-THE-SCENES story of pre-convention 
action has interested me. Some few months before 

the actual sessions, the local Chamber of Commerce felt 
that the convention was a good chance to get a lot of 
advertising and publicity for its own magazine. Accord- 
ingly, I am told, representatives went about, soliciting 
and promising, to the several life insurance company 
home offices in St. Louis. Everyone, at first, was en- 
thused. It seemed that the C. of C. paper was headed 
for a bangup issue. Finally the life executives inter- 
ested learned that the actual idea was to give the story 
of life insurance in St. Louis about five pages. Im- 
mediately there was snorting and antagonism. At least 
one company—and probably others—promptly cancelled 
scheduled advertising. Up to the present, no St. Louis 
C. of C. paper devoted specially to the N.A.L.U. conven- 
tion has made its appearance. It looks as if, once more, 
the life companies learned that if they want a real job 
done on behalf of their business, they must turn to thei: 
own trade press! 

ROGRESS of the C.L.U. movement continues to be 

noted among N.A.L.U. membership. In fact, William 
Duff, chairman of the association committee on coopera- 
tion with the American College, declared in his report 
that “companies and managers more and more should 
encourage and financially assist selected new agents to 
undertake preparation for the C.L.U. designation; and 
by selected agents we mean those who have taken their 
own company’s courses and have given evidence of 
permanency in the business.” 


= 


HE feminine contingent to the convention is out in 

full force and the Women’s Quarter Million Round- 
table met on Monday under the chairmanship of Helen 
Summy of St. Joseph. Sarah B. Smith, agent for the 
Equitable Life of New York at Fairmount, W. Va., put 
her verbal finger on the whole question of employer- 
employee cooperation in life insurance by stressing group 
and salary savings plans and declaring that the impor- 
tance of group insurance may be gathered from the fact 
that over a million dollars a day in premiums is paid 
for the various forms. 

> on * 

ATTLE, at this writing, for the next convention city 
4 is definitely on as between the Cleveland and the 
Philadelphia contingents, with the latter appearing to 
have a slight edge. The Quaker City boys are putting 
on a remarkable drive with the American Flag, the 
Liberty Bell and other inducements. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Twenty-four future life underwriters are attending the 
fourth in a series of Home Office Training Schools con- 
ducted by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
This school, as were those held previously, is under the 
general supervision of Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies,.who is assisted by 
members of the company’s agency department and others 
on the home office staff. 

When Claris Adams, president of the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Co., Columbus, returned to his office after his 
vacation, he was presented with the largest volume of 
applications for insurance ever written by the field force 
in one day. This inaugurated a campaign which had been 
designed by the field force of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Co. to celebrate the anniversary of Mr. Adams be- 
coming president of the company. 

Several new features in its 1939 program of sales aids 
are heading the New England Mutual's eight regional 
meetings being held throughout the country over a period 
of six weeks. Effective ways of solving today’s problems 
for “Building Tomorrow’s Security,” is the theme for dis- 
cussion. 

Business for August for the Bekshire Life in winding 
up a two months’ campaign showed an increase in new 
paid life insurance for the month of approximately 98 
per cent. The gain for new business for the year to date 
is a little better than 6 per cent. The campaign was con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of James B. O’Brien, 
Albany, N. Y., general agent. 

At the thirtieth anniversary jubilee convention of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, on September 
28-30, R. E. Sanders, San Diego district manager, will 
address the meeting at the closing business session. The 
subject of his address is, “Simplifying Sales.” 

Oscar Carlin of Coiumbus, Ohio, was elected president 
of the John Hancock C.L.U. Chapter at the sixth annual 
general agency leader’s convention. Corinne Loomis, as- 
sociate general agent of Boston, was elected secretary. 

Twenty-six general agents of the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., from nine states held a two-day conference 
at the Yeomen City of Childhood, Elgin, Ill., September 11 
and 12 to lay plans for the balance of 1939 and early 1940. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


John A. Lloyd, insurance commissioner of Ohio and 
chairman of the life insurance committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, recently issued 
a call for a meeting of that committee to be held October 2. 
The committee will meet at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, which will also be the scene of the opening of 
the annual sessions of the American Life Convention on 
that date. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy jor every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HEN John S. Tunmore left England about four 
decades ago, the thought scarcely occurred to 
him that life insurance would become his career or 
that he would eventually be one of the top-flight agents 
in New York City. Now, general agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Pershing Square, he is celebrating 
his thirty-fifth anniversary with the company and looks 
forward to a number of years of further service with 
the Provident Mutual. After Mr. Tunmore came to this 
country he entered the University of Buffalo, took a 
postgraduate course at the University of Rochester 
and later did postgraduate work at Harvard. After 
leaving the latter university he joined the Provident 
Mutual as a member of the home office agency and was 
in Philadelphia for eight years. When the company en- 
tered the Brooklyn field Mr. Tunmore became genera! 
agent and fifteen years ago came to Manhattan as a 
general agent. During the World War he was president 
of the Employers Welfare Underwriting Corporation 
and worked out welfare plans for railroad, leather, 
chemical and various other corporations. A well-known 
polo player, Mr. Tunmore, with Devereaux Milburn and 
Edgar Tracy, organized a cavalry unit of polo players 
from the Meadowbrook and Rockaway Hunt Clubs 
which was mustered into service during the war. He 
has placed a large amount of personal business on the 
books of the Provident Mutual and there was severa! 
years when he wrote a million dollars of business. For 
the year ending June 30, 1939, the Tunmore organiza- 
tion led other agencies in Greater New York and the 
Northern New Jersey area in maintaining policies in 
force. Others on the agency staff are Charles Selig, 
agency leader; Richard Charlesworth, second in pro- 
duction, and John J. Tunmore, son of the general agent 
and supervisor of the agency. 
* 
FTER only six years of life insurance production, Robert B. 
Proctor, who has been assistant to the general agent in the 
Osborne Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, New York City, has been 
added to the staff of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
in Hartford. Mr. Proctor studied finance in the Babson Institute 
in Massachusetts after which he entered life insurance in June, 
1933, with the Oliver F. Roddey agency, Penn Mutual, in Char- 
lotte, N. C. In October, 1935, he came to New York with the 
Bethea organ‘zation in its program department. A recent C. L. 
U., he is on the executive committee of the New York Chapter, 
Chortered Life Underwriters. 
3 
GENCY notes: * In the recent John Hancock 
ten-day campaign in honor of President Guy W. 
Cox, an annual feature of the company, the Manuel 
Camps, Jr., agency at 110 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City, ranked second in the entire company in 
percentage of quota achieved. * * * Joseph L. Bachman, 
for more than twenty years engaged in supervising 
and developing new agents, is now connected with the 
Charles Edwards agency, Manhattan Life, at 522 Fifth 
Avenue. * * * Allen Dickey, general agent at 225 Broad- 
way for the Provident Mutual Life, has added a third 
Supervisor to his agency, John M. Demarest, who will 
be brokerage supervisor. * * * Gustav C. Wuerth has 
established his own office at 15 Park Row for the sale 
of life insurance, annuities and retirement incomes. He 
still maintains his association with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at 347 Madison Avenue. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A reception and dinner for Charles J. Zimmerman will 
be held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on October 3, under. 
the auspices of the General Agents & Managers Division 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. William 
Houze, general agent of the John Hancock Mutual, is chair- 
man of the division. 


The Corpus Christi Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected Henry Coutret, Jefferson Standard Life, as na- 
tional committeeman. C. P. Brewer, of the University of 
Texas, spoke on “Six Supreme Sales” at the September 9 
meeting of the association. The motion picture on life 
insurance, “Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” will be shown to 
the life underwriters in the near future. New members 
of the association include: Maynard Herbert, Jefferson 
Standard; Bert Perry, Southwestern Life; D. C. Sasse. 
Travelers; Reid Webb, California-Western States Life, and 
A. F. Gano, National Life & Accident. 


George Huth, agency manager for the Ewing agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been 
named as co-chairman of the membership committee of 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. He will be 
in charge of the industrial division. Mr. Huth served in 
a similar capacity last year. William H. Siegmund, agency 
manager for the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is general membership chairman. 


Thirty-three meetings are scheduled by the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters before the end of this 
year, according to a schedule prepared by President L. 
Mortimer Buckley. Those in the immediate future are: 
October 7, R. & R. course; October 9, group supervisors; 
October 10, meeting of annual message week, women’s 
committee; October 11, Life Insurance & Trust Council; 
October 12, life agency supervisors. 


John C. Elliott, chairman of the planning and program- 
ming committee of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey, has announced a series of inter- 
esting meetings for the 1939-1940 season. The first will 
be the luncheon-meeting at the Robert Treat Hotel, New- 
ark, on October 9, with a debate by members of the asso- 
ciation. 


T. J. Mohan, Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp., has 
been elected president of the Baltimore Life Underwriters’ 
Association as successor to N. Herbert Long, Sun Life of 
Canada, who has been elected chairman of the board of 
directors. Others elected are F. Gibbs LaMotte, first vice- 
president, and Leonard V. Godine, second vice-president. 
George S. Robertson was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Alvin Moser, Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Life Underwriters, has announced the 
following committee chairmen: Convention, Kenneth W. 
Jacobs; extension, Charles W. Tomlinson; finance, John 
V. Hovey; membership, Verne W. Huber; education, Frank 
Neu; legislation, Helmus V. Wells; life insurance informa- 
tion, Robert L. Hesse, and sales congress, H. Lee Minton. 


Chairmen of standing committees of the Dallas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are: Meetings, Henry Miller; 
membership, Charles Seay; business standards and con- 
servation, Harry Robert; by-laws and legislation, Ed 
Stradley; education and publicity, E. E. Dale, and program, 
Max Spangler. 

The following have been appointed chairmen of stand- 
ing committees of the Lansing (Mich.) Association of 
Life Underwriters: National convention, Allen H. Ogilvie; 
education, N. E. Glassbrook; membership, Cleo E. Baker; 
program and entertainment, R. H. Moore; publicity, Fred 
J. Stringham. 
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Consecutive Weekly 
Production 


(Concluded from page 10) 


is a tax expert—a man who devotes 
practically his entire time to the prob- 
lems of the advanced underwriter: 

“T »oking to the future, we feel it 
is \ sth while repeating a statement 
made earlier in the year that the 
underwriter should concentrate on two 
main sources of business, (1) the in- 
dividual prospect in the executive, 
professional or estate group and (2) 
the sale of relatively small amounts 
per individual via the salary savings 
or pension plan. To an increasing 


extent, provision will be made for the 
insurance and retirement income needs 
of the small buyer through his em- 
ployment connections (social security 
benefits, of course, being taken into 
consideration). In this connection the 
new field of approach and study for 
the advanced life underwriter lies in 
employer-employee relationships. It 
will pay you to give this inceasing 
attention.” 

I have four Salary Savings cases 
in force which are constantly growing 
in size. 

Why is it a good thing for us? 

(1) Licks our prospecting problem. 
I now have over 5,000 “suspects.” 
What better approach than to be 


“It is our objective to provide our field 


) 


day conditions. 


Sales Kit: 


representatives with all necessary tools, 
tangible and intangible, with which suc- 


cess is achieved in insurance selling.” 


rogress involves change— economically 
and socially! General American Life recognizes 
this dynamic factor in insurance selling by offer- 
ing—through its multiple-line coverage, a flexi- 
ble program of life, salary savings, accident and 
health and group insurance, geared to present 


Examples are to be found in these recent addi- 
tions to the General American Life Multiple-line 


<i The Progressive Hospital, Nurse 
and Surgical Expense Health Policy 
4 Employee and Dependents Group 
Hospitalization and Surgical 
Procedure Benefits Insurance 


Two forms of protection that appeal to large 
groups of wage-earning people and open up vast 


new profit-making opportunities for our agents. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 











| MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating + Salary Savings 
Juvenile « Sub-Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident & Health 
Group Life « Wholesale Insurance + Group Accident 
Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment ¢ Employee and 
Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 





und Sickness 
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recommended as the only company 
and only agent authorized to solicit 
within a given organization? 

(2) Gives us opportunity to max- 
imum number of calls with least 
effort. 

(3) Gives us regularity of income. 

(4) Keeps us on weekly production, 
Many underwriters have neglected 
eases once solicited. Keep going back 
—there are always new employees to 
see—older ones whose incomes have 
increased, etc. Build prestige. 

Selling Salary Savings is easily di- 
vided into two parts. 

(1) Selling employer. 

(2) Selling employees. 

The first is most important because 
without it, obviously, the second isn’t 
Publicity during the past 
few years about adequate insurance 


possible. 


plans and use of the monthly budget 
idea—emphasized by Social Security 
—has focused minds of employers on 
needs of employees. All signs point 
to a greater use of Salary Savings in 
today’s market. 

Certain fundamentals in choosing 
employer-prospects are necessary: 

(1) Concern must be stable and of 
high character. 

(2) A cordial relationship must 
exist between employer and employee. 

(3) Employees should be generally 
of white-collar class or highly skilled 
workers. Others are likely to have a 
high lapse ratio. 

(4) There should be a certainty of 
minimum number who may reason- 
ably be expected to participate. 


Employer Approaches 


Various approaches to employer 
may be used. One is programming 
his own estate—showing service avail- 
able to employees. 

Another slower method—-but none 
the less sure—is to build up a desire 
for convenient and painless monthly 
deductions with certain key employees 
so that pressure in favor of the plan 
is brought from the inside. 

Salary Savings is a field we shall all 
have to cultivate more to keep our- 
selves on a weekly production sched- 
disposition 
of legislators to upset previous laws 


ule. Increasing taxation 


favorable to large insurance buyers 
will both necessitate many of us turt 
ing to the smaller sized case. Then, 
too, many of us have exhausted our 
prospect hampers during the last 
year’s rate change. Salary Savings 
is definitely the answer to our prob- 
lem and is the only place where the 
prospect will not care particularly 
whether or not the rate is 7 per cent 
higher or the interest return %% per 
cent lower. Generally, he hasn’t heard 
of either change. 
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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


_MaassachuselsMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 








A NEW PACKAGE 


The name 3-3-3 provokes curiosity—the pro- 
visions are attractive—the presentation is simple. 
Easy to understand, easy to sell, Fidelity’s 3-3-3 
plan has met with instant field popularity. 


Three hundred dollars in cash at death, for 
paying final bills, and thirty dollars, to help the 
family carry on, brought to the door by the post- 
man every month for three years. That is the 
3-3-3 package—issued on both the Ordinary Life 
and the Twenty Payment Life plans. 


It is lifting the sights of prospects and agents 
alike from the $1000 level and increasing the vol- 
ume and the commissions of agents. 


Pep ixsux, MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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BERKSHIRE 


presen ts 


SS Years of Service 


DEDICATED TO OF R ORGANIZATION 


eth any Berkshire cAsociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. . RHODES, President 


Tittsfield. -Mass 


INCORPORATED 1851 














The 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The COLONIAL patriot, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, said: “We mutually pledge to each 
other our lives. our fortunes and our 
sacred honour.” 


Next to this is Life Insurance! 


OVER 115 MILLION IN FORCE 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 








WHAT MAKES 
AMERICANS DIFFERENT? 











Mavbe it’s their love for freedom. Free- 
dom and the courage te hold on to it at 
any cost. Freedom from worry and uncertainty. 
Security. 

Seven out of every hundred people in the world 
are Americans—yet they own more Life Insurance 
than all the rest of the world put together. Sixty- 
five million are building security for themselves 
and their loved ones the American way. step by 
step, through Life Insurance. 

Perhaps that is why Americans are different and 
America the grandest spot on the globe. A great 
nation, a better nation for its people dwell in se- 
curity. Security through Life Insurance. 


Are you interested in that profession? Then 
vou will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA 
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NALU at Chicago 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Thinkers among the leaders of both 
the NALU and the CLU are beginning 
to see in the latter vast possibilities 
for development of the plan of public 
relations in which the whole business 
of life insurance is vitally concerned 
just now. The CLU being linked with 
about 75 colleges and 115 examination 
centers is recognized as a semi-public 
institution which can exert a tre- 
mendous force for good. Probably to- 
ward that eventual end the heads of 
the NALU and the CLU will work in 
closer harmony during the next year 
than ever before. No definite plans at 
this writing have come forth but there 
is every indication that the CLU will 
be pushed to the fore as a contact 
point for public relations in the life 
insurance business. 


National Council 


Sitting in session all day on Mon- 
day of this week at St. Louis, the 
National Council of the N.A.L.U. 
threshed out ways and means, State 
by State, of speeding up the work of 
local associations and of determining 
how, through the medium of the pro- 
ducing agent, to improve the public’s 
understanding of life insurance and 
its appreciation of its management 
and its benefits. 

With Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the N.A.L.U., as chairman, the 
meeting discussed methods of building 
a favorable public attitude and of im- 
proving the training of agents in the 
field. The use of publicity, advertis- 
ing and other avenues for reaching 
the public was gone into thoroughly 
and it was determined that sound life 
insurance information to the public 
was a sine qua non of any under- 
writer. Under this generad heading, 
the Agencies Practices Agreement 
came in for its share of comment, with 
the stressed recommendation that 
stricter adherence to its principles 
would benefit all concerned. 

President Johnson declared that ef- 
fective functioning of the National 
Association depended upon State and 
local associations and from thence to 
individual producers. Warning of 
changing conditions in a changing 
world, he declared that the life under- 
writer of today must be ready to wel- 
come new ideas and concepts so that 
he will not be left behind as the world 
of tomorrow progresses. 

The chairman of the Annual Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance, J. C. Behan, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, described for the Na- 
tional Council the work done to fur- 
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ther this task. Lamenting the small 
fund available for the purpose, Mr. 
Behan said the committee “was try- 
ing to do a million dollar job with 
only $120,000” but that constant prog- 
ress was being made. He urged every 
N.A.L.U. member to act personally in 
his community to see to it that the 
Annual Message got the widest pos- 
sible publicity. 

O. Sam Cummings, immediate past 
president of the N.A.L.U. (speaking 
on behalf of 15 ex-presidents of the 
association who are attending the 
meeting) declared to the National 
Council that “It does not matter what 
individuals act in what posts, but it 
matters very much that they use their 
best abilities for the welfare of the 
National Association and so that its 
goals may be achieved.” 

A closing speaker at the National 
Council meeting was Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National 
Association, who cited gains made and 
said that membership now totaled 
27,600. In addition there are 340 local 
associations and 38 State associations 
at the present time. Membership is at 
an all-time high. 

Commenting on the work of the 
year, Mr. Hull declared that “criti- 
cism of life insurance has been our 
most important concern during this 
administration” and that in order to 
meet and combat such criticism the 
agent must be furnished with the 
right materials and must be enthused 
and actuated so that he, individually, 
becomes a potent factor in the public 
eye. Importantly, he stated that the 
life insurance agent must develop 
such an attitude toward his own ef- 
forts that he will regard life insur- 
ance from a basis of social welfare 
and will further its efficiency as a na- 
tional asset while stressing the con- 
tinuation of private enterprise. 


J. A. Stevenson's Talk to 
Women's Round Table 


A survey of 20,000 life insurance 
sales among 125 companies showed 
that one-quarter of the buyers were 
women and that their purchases ac- 
counted for one-seventh of the total 
volume. That statement was made 
last Monday night by John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, in an address 
before the dinner of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Roundtable of the 
N.A.L.U. Furthermore, said the 
speaker, a few individual life com- 
panies show an increase of 100 per 
cent in the number of policies bought 
by women as compared with women 
purchasers 20 years ago. These facts, 
he alleged, proved the growing need 


for good women life underwriters jp 
the business. 

The president of’ the Penn Mutual 
complimented the Women’s Round. 
table on life insurance production by 
60 members during 1939 of $20,000, 
000 and said that a measure of 
woman’s success in the field lay in the 
fact that 21 life memberships were 
awarded in 1939 to women who qual- 
ified for the Quarter Million Round- 
table for three consecutive years. 

Women can serve well in their busi- 
ness in two ways, said Mr. Stevenson 
—by creating future opportunities for 
other women in life insurance, and 
by creating future opportunities 
whereby life insurance can serve the 
public. He declared that: “It is the 
women who are in the business today 
who will largely determine the 
chances for others of their sex and it 
is my feeling that the woman under- 
writer of tomorrow will find many 
difficulties removed from her path by 
the splendid work which the womer 
underwriters are doing today.” 


CLU Elects Brailey 
At St. Louis Session 


Officers and directors for the Na- 
tional Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters were elected at the 
N.A.L.U. convention in St. Louis this 
week. 

Officers are Earle W. Brailey, gen- 
eral agent for New England Mutua 
at Cleveland, president; Benjamin 
Alk, agent of Penn Mutual Life at 
New York, vice-president; Edward A. 
Krueger, manager of field service for 
the State Life of Indianapolis, trea- 
surer, and David McCahan, profes- 
sor of insurance at Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, secretary 

The new directors are M. Luther 
Buchanan, underwriter for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; Beatrice Jones, 
manager of women’s division in the 
Devitt Agency of the Equitable Life 
of New York; Ralph W. Hoyer, gen- 
eral agent of John Hancock at Co- 
lumbus; R. Maxwell Stevenson, gen- 
eral agent of National Life of Ver- 
mont at Pittsburgh; Matthew Brown, 
general agent of General American 
Life at San Antonio; Fred E. Le 
Laurin, general agent of the Aetna at 
New Orleans; Harold Kaufmann, 
agency supervisor of Northwestern 
Mutual Life; John D. Moynahan, 
manager at Berwyn, Ill., for Metre 
politan Life; Hugh S. Bell, general 
agent of Equitable of Iowa at Seattle; 
H. Kenneth Cassidy, general agent of 
Pacific Mutual in San Francisco; 
James E. Bragg, manager of home of- 
fice agency for Guardian National 
Life at New York, and William King. 
agent of Mutual Benefit Life at St 
Louis. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T Swampscott, Mass., last week the savings banks of 
Massachusetts held their twenty-second annual con- 
yention. Now while I differ greatly with savings bankers 
in Massachusetts in regards their views of life insurance 
or rather how it should be sold, I hand them a bouquet 
of praise for being an alert smart group of individuals who 
don’t allow dignity to stand in the way of getting some 
business. They are no bumptious crowd but unbend with 
the winds of business. 


WAS particularly interested in the report of Thomas H. 

Bott, Jr., who for the year past has been acting as 
chairman of the publicity committee. It seems that a year 
ago the banks were concerned with the loss of a large 
number of depositors. The suggestion was advanced that 
for the ensuing year each member savings bank ante $60 
per million of deposits, the money to go into a general 
fund and be spent by the publicity committee. About 90 
per cent of the membership contributed their share for 
a total of $94,000. 

Then the committee went to work. The year ending 
in July, 1938, had shown a decline in number of accounts, 


but when the year ending July, 1939, was tallied an in- 
crease of about 18,000 accounts was noted. The bankers 
were naturally gleeful about this and have agreed to go 
along another year. Massachusetts Bank Commissioner 
Husband had this to say: “This didn’t just happen,” and 
he credited the advertising campaign with being respon- 
sible. 


OW the point of interest is what do you suppose would 

happen to life insurance sales if a group of companies 
spent almost $100,000 in one year in one state. That’s a 
picture difficult to comprehend. As a group the life com- 
panies have been very backward about accepting the 
known benefits of advertising. Yet when savings banks 
can, through a publicity campaign, attract 18,000 new 
accounts in one year in one state it certainly ought to 
make company executives see the benefit of advertising 
their wares to their agents so that they in turn could pass 
the information along to the public. 


HE Massachusetts Savings banks continue to use the 

radio to publicize their life insurance departments. 
Recently they prepared a new booklet that details their 
functions and in a very non-technical manner and seek 
to explain their different types of policies and the pur- 
poses for which they were designed. In addition they 
print their rates for each type of policy and the booklet 
should sell considerable insurance to that type of buyer 
who likes to con the matter over alone and sell himself. 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 


lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
‘the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


American, Guardian Life of 











Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
leans Aug. 25 ment Sept. 1 ment Sept. 8 ment Sept. 15 ment 
On Farm Property. .....-+ssseeeesese $428,599 5.42 $338,627 2.75 $950,537 7.96 $208,116 4.97 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,182,020 14.95 2,154,859 17.48 3,092,928 25.91 1,342,258 32.04 
Fete. cccecccocvoseccoseseceseocoses $1,610,619 20.37 $2,493,486 20.23 $4.043.465 33.87 $1,550,364 37.01 
Railroad Securities 
BME cccccccccccqceccceccccecoes coves 72,000 91 $27,500 22 $9,000 08 $20,311 48 
SHOCKS nc ccccccccccecesssccscscocees pee” ti“ paeee, uc eeee «= .. “ene as cone | Aa ‘ 
Total ..ccccccccccccvccssscsccacees $72,000 91 $27,500 .22 $9,000 08 $20,311 48 
Public Utility Securities 
PPT PTTTTTTTITITTT LETT Tt $2,978,605 37.66 $6,307,135 51.16 $2,977,382 24.94 $839,026 20.03 
ED 04666600 600 666000000s000006006000 9,675 12 see . eececes ese 29,000 .69 
EE. sunwseceuccceccooseeesebs cece $2,988,280 37.78 $6,307,135 51.16 $2,977,382 24.94 $868,026 20.72 
Gevernment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds ...........++. $1,650,000 20.86 $500,000 |  ———— ine 
Canadian Bonds ........-sseessseesees 397,906 5.03 322,375 2.61 $258,438 i eee oe 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... Pe kas eh ia beae Ss ae ee cana 
State, County, Municipal ..........+++- 807,563 10.21 2,513,107 20.38 4,377,836 36.67 $1,712,312 40.88 
Bete scccsccceseccovccscccencs eees $2,855,469 36.10 $3,335. 482 ; 27.05 $4,636,274 $8.83 $1,712,312 40.88 
Miscellaneous Securities 
MD tccwesecccscccsocccecseceecoeees $377,438 4.77 $162,705 1.32 $271,250 2.27 $38,000 91 
DT wtinadedecdsbbanetnerensseneanes 4,483 .06 2,510 ye A Fer oe ae a 
TE. dcccceusneen}eaeaseeh oeeeasee $381,921 4.88 $165,215 1.34 $271,250 2.27 $38.000 91 
Recapitulation ‘ 
Pa ccesecccccocescese ecces $6,283,512 79.45 $9,832,822 79.75 $7,893,906 66.13 $2,609,649 62.30 
BEE -edactcuseneececspnveseceeses eee 14,158 18 2,510 | Bee St NOR 29,000 69 
Loans WeTTvTITITITiTTTitT ttt ttt 1,610,619 20.37 2,493,486 20.23 4,043,465 33.87 1,550,374 37.01 
EE > « ic'eus 68 deb UES 66 wed Heed eudeee $7,908,289 100.00 $12,328,818 100.00 $11,937,371 100.00 $4,188,923 100.00 
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Buyer and Seller 


Feature Program 


“Preface to the Future” is the title 
of a talk which will be given by Dr. 
Cc. L. Benner, vice-president, Conti- 
nental American, at the joint meeting 
of the Research Bureau and Agency 
Officers Association in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 31, November 1 and 2. Dr. Ben- 
ner’s talk is one of several discussions 
scheduled for the opening session 
which will reflect the position life 
insurance finds itself in, in the present 
economic system. Dr. Benner’s paper 
will be be particularly concerned with 





the changing economic factors affect- 
ing life insurance distribution today, 
as well as what sales forces will need 
to prepare for to meet future condi- 
tions. Charles T. Davies of Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., is another featured speaker 
on the program. Mr. Davies, a retired 
industrialist has appeared before sev- 
eral life insurance gatherings and his 
talk on “Why I Own Life Insurance” 
has made a tremendous hit. As one 
of several outside speakers whose 
talks will interpret the meeting theme, 
Life Insurance To Better Serve the 
Public, Mr. Davies will tell the story 
of his experience as an owner and be- 
liever in life insurance. 
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lf YOU are inter- 
ested in the details 
of our plan, consult 
1. B. Olson, Agency 
Vice-President 
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Here are the proven 


bis results of the four 


steps in our definite 


plan for building men: 


1. Sevection. Men chosen by “our own” measur- 


built from our own company s exper- 


Reduced turnover. Better service for all 


new men. 


2. Home Orrice Scuoot. Provides a sure and de 
pendable background of knowledge of life 
insurance fundamentals. 


3. Financincé. A combination salary and commis- 
sion contract relieves extreme worry and pro 


vides definite control. 


° 4. Fiecp TRAINING AND Supervision. Develops use 
of positive working plans, appreciation of time 


values, and builds enthusiasm and self-reliance. 


Tue Finat ANSWER TO THIs DEFINITE PLAN: 


A much larger percentage of successes! 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 
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He owns a million of paid-up life 
insurance and he takes great delight 
in appraising each year the stocks 
which “experts” advised him to buy 
with the cash reserves in his policies, 
He did not follow this advice but kept 
his straight course on life insurance. 


JOINS BANKERS LIFE 





C. H. Heyl 


H. S. Wilson, president of Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Nebraska, 
has announced the resignation of Ivan 
Levoe as manager of agencies and the 
appointment of C. H. Heyl as director 
of agencies to fill the vacancy thus 
created. 

Mr. Heyl was graduated from West 
Point Military Academy in 1923, and 
served as a commissioned officer of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps for three years. 

In 1927, he accepted a position with 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada as its Washington, D. C., rep- 
resentative where he made an out- 
standing record as a personal pro- 
ducer, a home office executive and a 
manager in the field. 


Insurance College 
Begins First Year 

About 30 students out of an appli- 
cation list of 75 were admitted to the 
Hartford College of Insurance when 
the college opened for its first aca- 
demic year this month. Of those ad- 
mitted, approximately 83 per cent 
were graduates of approved colleges 
or universities. The other 17 per cent 
were non-college graduates employed 
by insurance companies who came @ 
the college highly recommended by the 
executives of their respective com 
panies, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


R. M. White of Dallas, president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has appointed new committees 
with the following as chairmen: Legislative, O. Sam Cum- 
mings; sales congress, J. B. Beaumann; program, O. D. 
Douglas; membership, O. P. Schnabel; extension, J. E. 
Yates, and finance, J. M. England. 

The Indianapolis Chapter, Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, has elected the following officers: President, Guy E. 
Morrison, Northwestern Mutual; vice-presidents, Kenneth 
D. Robinson, South Bend; C. Fred Davis, Indianapolis, 
and Archie M. Koon, Bloomington, and secretary-trea- 
surer, William A. Clabaugh. 

The General Agents’ and Managers’ Club of Des Moines, 
lowa, has elected the following officers: President, Grady 
Fort, Equitable Life of Iowa; vice-president, Harry S. 
Haskins, Sr., John Hancock Mutual Life and secretary, 
Leroy Secor, Great Western (re-elected.) 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Wilson, N. C.., 
has installed new officers as follows: President, A. B. Car- 
roll, Jr.; vice-president, Romer Grice; secretary-treasurer, 
L. A. Peacock and treasurer, Jesse Knott. 

W. L. Jarrett, president of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Martinsville, Va., resigned September 13 as he 
was being transferred to another city. B. B. Sneed, vice- 
president, was elevated to the presidency. 

Roland D. Hinkle, C.L.U., of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society Chicago offices, was the guest speaker on 
September 14 at the Supervisors Club of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Hinkle discussed 
phases of recent changes made in the Social Security Act 
and explained how they affect life insurance selling. 











Picked Up the Thread 


Were you ever in this situation? Well along in 
your sales talk, when in comes a friend. The friend 
is a gentleman, and says to your prospect, “Jim, 
I see you’re busy. I'll drop in later.” “No, hold | 
on, hold on, George, we’ll be through here in a 
minute.” And George sits down. Did you give the 
friend the right of way by withdrawing, or did you 
pick up the thread and go on? 


A brand-new man in one of our Agencies, hav- 
ing his first such experience, picked up the thread. 
He thus describes the result: 

At first I was very much disturbed at the inopportune 
time for my prospect's friend to drop in for a visit. But 
then I figured, ““‘Why not just another prospect, and why not 
now 7” So, as soon as I had finished with my original pros- 
pect, his friend received my direct attention. As he had 
heard much of the conversation, and as his friend had acted 
favorably, the result was another application, and, inciden- 
tally, cash settlement for an annual premium. 

A single sales talk sold two prospects, with a 
finishing “close” for the friend. Withdrawal, the | 
Agent saying that he would call again, would 
probably have lost both sales. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia | 


Independence Square, 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


LTHOUGH the European war is only three and a 
half weeks old, we seem to be “getting used to it.” 
Aside frem an early drop at the illusory prospect of 
peace last week and a later recovery, the stock market 
is paying less attention to conditions abroad just now 
than to what Congress may do in revising the neutrality 
act. How, not whether, to keep us out of war, is the 
question being debated at Washington. The bond market 
has seen recent government support through increasing 
purchases of government bonds by the Federal Reserve 
regional banks. Meanwhile the expected autumn busi- 
ness recovery continues, with the European war playing 
an uncertain part in it. In addition to the increase in 
steel output noted below, electric power production 
reached a new weekly peak for all time, and freight car 
loadings reported last week were the largest since the 
week of Oct. 16, 1937. 

AVORABLE business prospects are reflected in the 

“Fall Business Outlook” Number of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which appeared last Monday. Both 
its own views and those of business leaders quoted by it 
are generally optimistic, noting the large domestic for- 
ward buying as the chief spur. As yet, it admits, actual 
foreign buying has not figured particularly in the cur- 
rent expansion. 

x 2s 

USINESS optimism was expressed also by the bank- 
B ers gathered this week in Seattle, Wash., for the 
sixty-fifth annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association. Philip A. Benson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., retir- 
ing president of the association, stated: “Repeal of the 
embargo clause probably would not hurt the country. 
but might encourage reckless- expansion.” 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
* ended Sept. 16 and 23, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Sept. 16 Sept. 23 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..144.10 143.10 141.56 144.13 


Oe TOE sKnaces 24.00 24.84 23.80 25.65 
100 stocks ......108.07 107.62 106.24 108.59 
3 hemes .4..... 85.33 85.32 84.67 85.47 


TEEL ingot production in the United States advanced 

8 points to 79 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates, adding that a further gain is expected as 
soon as additional blast furnace capacity has been made 
ready. Two months ago the output rate was 56% per 
cent, which was then the highest for the year. 

* * * 

OMESTIC developments appeared more influential 
D in the cotton market than the foreign war last week, 
and cotton futures after slight fluctuations ended the 
week 5 to 12 points lower. News from abroad played a 
larger part in the grain market, but there also there was 
less activity than in the preceding week and wheat prices 
on the Chicago Board of Trade lost % to % cents; corn 
prices declined 2% to 25 cents, oats closed: % to % 
off and rye % to 5% up. 
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The Job of Closing 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Like all of you, I read of many 
closing “tricks” and practiced some 


of my own from time to time. They 
are spectacular—on rare occasions 
even indispensable—but they are 


tricks just the same. For the most 
of our work they are just so much 
bologna. 

By tricks I simply mean a dramatic 
and spectacular performance used in 
a particular instance, which does not 
lend itself to repetition. 

For instance here is an actual case: 
Mr. Johnson is 60 years of age. He 
toyed with the idea of buying $100,000 
because it is a lot of money, because 
he used to drive a laundry wagon in 
his early days and the mere conver- 
sation about $100,000 gives him a 
thrill, and because he is one of the 
few men that age who could pass 
medically. But the going is rough. 


To Make Certain 


When he signed the application I 
suggested the payment of a tempor- 
ary premium for 5 days, just to get 
the feel of that great satisfaction 
which comes to all of us from the 
knowledge that we have done our best 
for those we love; that the most per- 
manent financial medium has been 
charged with satisfying the most per- 
manent need—Income. He paid it. 

Three or four days after that he 
wrote a letter expressing his appre- 
ciation of what I had done and the 
decision not to go through with the 
deal. I ignored the letter for two 
reasons: in the first place the policy 
had not yet been issued and he was 
refusing to buy something he was not 
sure he could get. Second and most 
important, in the 5 years I had known 
him it was the first time he put me on 
his mailing list. 


Waiting Policy 


Why did he not call me on the 
phone? Why did he not see me in 
person? You know the answer—he 
wanted to buy, but was afraid to, and 
afraid to see me because he might be 
persuaded to buy. To treat him with 
silence was to increase his anxiety. 
So I waited. 

The policy came in and I dropped 
in rather casually, without mention- 
ing his letter or the policy in my 
pocket. Of course he hated to see me 
—even to look at me—so I tried to be 
as easy as I knew how, and kept away 
from the subject that agonized him 
and interested me. We spoke of the 
extravagance of the public—his fa- 
vorite topic—and the amount spent 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
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annually on automobiles. That brought 
up the discussion of his Lincoln and 
my Cadillac. 

Then I told him a true story—a 
sleepless night I spent after signing 





Don’t lose 
of your dollar! 


part 


We believe the man 
who makes the sale de- 
serves ALL of the com- 
mission on the sale. 
Central States Life 
salesmen get ALL of 
their commission dol- 
lar. No one shares in 
their earnings. 


Write 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
agency information. Good terri- 
tory available in Mo., Ark., 
Okla., Nebr., Texas, Colo., Utah, 
Wyo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 








a contract for my first big car and] 
was afraid I could not afford it. | 
went to the dealer in the morning, 
worn out, remorseful, and begged to 
be relieved of the deal for a consider- 
ation. 

The dealer, whom Mr. Johnson 
knew, agreed to do it readily, but 
offered to show me something first 
—he showed me a big satin-finished 
Marmon coupe ready for delivery and 
casually added: “Sherman, I would 
rather worry about paying for it than 
feel sorry for myse!t for not having 
it.” 

“Mr. Johnson,” I said, “is not that 
really true in your own case? Here 
is a piece of paper, worthless today, 
which may be priceless tomorrow. 
What’s the $7,670 to you compared 
with the life-long security this con- 
tract guarantees to Mrs. Johnson, to 
your daughter Katherine, to your 
grandchildren? 

“Give me that check and if you are 
here next year you will find a way to 
do it again. If there is no way, sell 
something—a bond, which is a mis- 
nomer, and keep this real bond of in- 
dependence. 

“Man, put your hands on it right 
now so that my company can’t act 
the way I did when buying that Mar- 
mon—so that my company can't 
change its mind and call off the deal.” 

And to emphasize I repeat—closing 
is not important. Given a good case, 
anyone with a life insurance license 
can get it. We all know what our 
real problem is—it is not closing, it 
is opening. We call it prospecting 
and don’t like it because prospecting, 
unlike opening, is too much like sift- 
ing so much dirt to find a grain of 
gold. 


Case Must Be Opened 


Thus we honestly submit to the 
formula that a case must be opened 
before it is closed, that a case és 
opened for no other reason except t 
be closed, then the practical applica 
tion of the formula makes the opening 
and closing not only a continuous pre 
cess but at times almost a simultam 
eous process. 

To me, therefore, the closing begins 
with the introduction to the man, be 
cause everything I say to him from 
the moment of introduction is mot 
vated by one thought, guided by om 
practice—to say nothing that will & 
fer, let alone impair, the sale. 

“Closing” as a separate and distiné 
procedure to me has not occurred ® 
me in 15 years. It is the culminate 
of past effort, the sum total of wha 
I have done. If it does not add @ 


to a sale, the blame is not in the sum 
mation. 
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The People Must 
Be Told 


(Concluded from page 11) 


ple’s wants and needs—that over half 
the population of our country have 
indorsed our product in the strongest 
possible terms, by buying it. 

There have been numerous efforts 
to merchandise life insurance with- 
out salesmen, but the results pro- 
duced by “over the counter” methods 
of selling life insurance are very un- 
impressive. 

The Equitable Society of London, 
England, is said to be the oldest reg- 
war life insurance company in the 
world. It was founded in 1762. Its 
reputation, policies issued, and sound- 
ness in every respect are unsurpassed. 
Yet it issues only a few hundred pol- 
icles a year with its “over the coun- 
ter” sales plan. 

The State of Wisconsin attempts 
to sell life insurance without the use 
of agents. With the financial and 
moral Sacking of so important a State, 
and after many years of experience, 
the twenty-eight annual record of the 
Wisconsin State Life Fund disclosed 
only $77,705 in premiums, $14,000 in 
death claims, and 334,000 of new busi- 
ness. There are individual members 
of our Million Dollar Round Table 
whose personal record dwarfs this 
showing. 

The U. S. Government War Risk 
Insurance was sold in the form of 
group insurance to the soldiers and, 
naturally, a large volume was sold. 
Yet by 1921 more than 90 per cent 
of it had passed off the books. Most 
of the small percentage remaining was 
converted to level premium policies. 
In this connection, many will remem- 
ber the fine and unselfish work done 
by the life insurance agents of the 
nation, who assisted with these con- 
versions, and maintenance of the in- 
force of this particular business. 

Federal life insurance plans, such 
as have been carried on for many 
years by the British Government and 
others, and State plans, such as in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere, have pro- 
duced such a relatively small volume 
of protection that if people were de- 
pendent solely on such plans they 
would be largely deprived of the bil- 
lions of dollars which they receive 
each year from life insurance com- 
panies, as well as being deprived of 
the comfort and security which life 
insurance protection brings. 

The only conclusion that we may 
draw is that without agents on the 
job, and an agency system behind 
them, the vast American estate rep- 
resented by life insurance would not 
be in existence today. 












DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 











KEEPING THEM SOLD 


To help keep policyholders sold on their life 
insurance is the purpose of Connecticut Mutual’s 
new illustrated policy jackets covering the prin- 
cipal needs. 


These jackets 


—by visualizing the need which the policy 
meets, 


—by clearly showing the place of a particu- 
lar policy in a man’s program, 


—by forcefully bringing out the fact that in 
event of lapse a man is not just “lapsing 
$5,000” of insurance, but taking away 
vital income from his family or allowing 
some other need to become unfilled, 


—help the life insurance man keep his pol- 
icyholders sold. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 





LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
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The War and Insurance 


URING a period of drought, 

the farmer will find as his 
first concern the matter of water 
supply in his wells and bottom 
land streams, and in a period of 
war or threatened war a like con- 
cern should exist among the gen- 
eral public as to the state of its 
life insurance. Strangely enough, 
it would appear that the average 
man’s worries are first directed 
to the safeguarding of his more 
tangible properties, such as are 
subject to marine insurance 
rates, and such as are governed 
by the ups and downs of the 
stock market. 


This condition, of course, 
stands as an implied vote of con- 
fidence in life insurance on the 
part of the great army of policy- 
holders. They have been sold on 
the idea that once sold, they are 
protected, come what may. By 
and large, this blind confidence 
is justified, because life insur- 
ance, above and beyond all other 
forms of properties, stands as a 
last bulwark against adversity. 

In this connection, we like the 
alertness with which Mortimer 
Buckley, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Under- 
writers, acquainted the public 
with reassuring facts concerning 
its life insurance coverage. He 
pointed out that no matter 
whether or not the United States 
is involved in future wars, life 
insurance policies in force in- 
clude the risks of war, and that 
if claims were made for death in 
war time on policies in force to- 
day, they would be paid in the 
normal routine manner, just as if 
death had been occasioned by 
epidemic or other cause. Other 
existing insurance may be re- 
vised because of war risks, he 


With The Editors 


pointed out, but life insurance 
contracts will be honored to the 
letter. 

This does not mean, naturally, 
that the underwriting depart- 
ments of the life companies toss 
discretion to the winds as re- 
gards new issues of life coverage. 
Under the modern status, or lack 
of status of international law 
and the rights of neutrals, it 
would be foolhardy to assume 
new risks for the protection of 
persons planning to travel 
abroad, even to neutral countries, 
without due consideration of all 
factors involved. As one lead- 
ing actuary expresses it, “Our 
anxiety to continue every pos- 
sible indemnifying service does 
not, of course, preclude the con- 
tinued application of common- 
sense underwriting principles to 
all new business where unusual 
hazards are evident.” 

Life companies generally have 
adopted war exclusion clauses 








"This policy is free of restrictions as to 
service in the military or naval forces of 
the government of the United States of 
America or any state thereof, except as 
may be contained in any Provision for 
Waiver of Premiums on account of total 
and permanent disability of the Insured 
or any Double Indemnity Provision that 
may be attached to this policy. 

"If, in time of war, whether declared 
or undeclared, or in time of warlike hos- 
tilities, within five years from the date of 
this policy, the Insured shall serve with 
or be associated with any military, naval 
or air force or any branch thereof, or any 
hospital, ambulance or relief organiza- 
tion, of any government other than that 
of the United States of America or a 
state thereof, then during the period of 
such service or association the insurance 
under this policy shall be a single sum 
equal to the premiums on this policy 
which shall have been paid to and re- 
ceived by the Company, and no more." 















designed to obviate unsoung 
underwriting for that advep. 
turous class which might feel ap 
urge to join up with the mili 

forces of any of the belligeren 
nations. A typical restrictigg 
clause on military and naval sep 
vice, for example, is that in 
box below, issued by the Con 
tinental American Life, of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

The likelihood of non-citize 
engaging in the conflict abro; 
apparently offers the most cg 
cern to the companies. In 
clarifying amendment to its y 
exclusion rules, the Mutual Lif 
mentions specifically the “case 
non-citizens going abroad of 
citizens likely for any reason to 
enter military or naval service 
or be exposed as a civilian to the 
hazards of warfare, insurance 
cannot be issued. It was stressed 
by the company that these re- 
strictions were intended to apply 
to the following groups: Non- 
citizens where it seemed prob- 
able or likely they would return 
to their native or other countries 
for war service; citizens intend- 
ing or contemplating engaging in 
military, naval or air service with 
armed forces of other countries 
or in any other service incidental 
to war in such other countries; 
citizens or non-citizens who con- 
template going to countries 
where, as civilians, they might be 
exposed to the hazards of war- 
fare. 

Such restrictions, as mentioned 
above, apply only to new insur- 
ance, and are not expected to 
affect materially the trend of 
new business issued to the gen- 
eral public, most of which will 
answer in a mild form of double 
talk the question, “Do you plan 
to travel abroad?” with, “Quite 
the contrary.” 
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